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PEDAGOGICAL LAW. 


E design to furnish, in a form con- 

venient for reference, a complete di- 
gest of all the well-established principles of 
law, English and American, that may be 
useful to teachers. Although, from the 
nature of the undertaking, no attempt can 
be made at originality, yet the labor of 
collecting and preparing such a digest is a 
herculean one, and as nothing of the kind 
has ever yet been published, it can hardly 
fail to be regarded as a desideratum by 
legal as well as by educational gentlemen. 
A careful perusal of these articles, it is 
hoped, will furnish to any intelligent reader 
a correct legal view of the powers, duties, 
responsibilities, and rights of the teacher, 
of whatever grade. In every case the au- 
thorities cited will show whether the law, 
as given, has the sanction of English or 
American courts or writers. 

We will begin by citing the law, as it has 
been interpreted and enforced, in relation 
to the teacher’s right to correct or punish 
his pupils for misconduct or disobedience. 
This right is in law based upon the theory 
that the teacher stands in place of the 
parent, or, as it is technically expressed, 
in loco parentis. Consequently, in order 
to understand properly the legal rights of 
the teacher in this respect, we must first 
know what are the legal rights of the 
parent. 


PARENT AND OGILD. 


The rights of parents result from their 
duties. ‘Parents are bound to maintain 
and educate their children; the law has 


I. 


given them such authority, and in the sup-- 
port of that authority, a right to the exer- 
cise of such discipline as may be requisite 
for the discharge of their sacred trust.. 
This is the true foundation of parental. 
power, and the parent’s right to correct, 
to this end and to this extent, has never 
been disputed by Church or State. “He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son; but he; 
that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” 
(Prov. xiii. 24.) Indeed, this power of’ 
the parent over the person and liberty of 
the child was sometimes carried to a most 
atrocious extent. The punishment for dis- 
obedience to parents, under the Jewish 
law, was death. ‘And they shall say 
unto the elders of his city, this our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard ; 
and all the men of his city shall stone: 
him with stones that he die.” (Deut. xxi. 
18-21.) The Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, . 
Gauls, and Romans, allowed to the fathers 
absolute dominion over their offspring; 
but the Romans, according to Justinian, 
exceeded all other people, and the liberty 
and lives of the children were placed 
within the power of the father. “Jus 
autem potestatis, quod in liberos habemus, 
proprium est Romanorum, nulli enim alii 
sunt homines, qui talem in liberos habeant 
potestatem, qualem nos habemus.” (Inst. 
Just., lib. 1, tit. 9, § 8.) The power of the 
father over the life of the child was greatly 
weakened in public opinion by the time 
of Augustus, under the silent operation of 
refined manners and cultivated morals. It 
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was looked upon as obsolete when the 
Pandects were compiled. Bynkershoek 
was of opinion that the power ceased un- 
der the Emperor Hadrian, for he banished 


a father for killing his son. The Emperor- 


Constantine made the crime capital as to 
adult children. In the age of Tacitus the 
exposing of infants was unlawful ; but mere- 
ly holding it to be unlawful was not suf- 
ficient. When the crime of exposing and 
killing infants was’ made capital, under 
Valentinian and Valens, then the practice 
was finally abolished, and the paternal 
power became itself subject to the stand- 
ard of reason’and of our own municipal 
law, which admits only the jus domestica 
emendationis, or the right of inflicting 
moderate correction under the exercise of 
a sound discretion. (2 Kent’s Cam., 203; 
Taylor’s Elements of the Civil Law, 395; 
Gibbons’ History, vol. 8, pp. 55-57: Sal- 
lust, Bel. Cat., ch. 89; Tacit. de Mor. Ger., 
ch. 19; Bynkershoek Opera, tome 1, p. 
846; Heinec., Syn. Antiq. Rom. Jur., lib. 
1, tit. 9; Opera, tome 4.) Dr. Taylor, in 
his Elements of Civil Law (pp. 403-406), 
gives a concise history of the progress of 
the Roman jurisprudence, in its efforts to 
destroy this undue power of the parent; 
but Bynkershoek has composed a regular 
treatise, with infinite learning, on this sub- 
ject. It is entitled, “Opusculum de jure 
occidendi, vendendi, et exponendi, liberos 
apud veteres Romanos.” (Opera, tome 1, 
p. 846.) Heineceius gives the history of 
the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to 
Justinian, relative to this tremendous pow- 
er of the father, which, he says, was justly 
termed by the Roman authors, patria ma- 
jestas. The obedience, and even gratitude, 
of children t» their parents, has been in all 
times considered not only proper, but a 
primary duty. “Honor thy father and 
thy mother; that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” (Exodus, xx. 12.) We have 
already referred to the great power given 
to parents by the Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Gauls, and Romans. Among the 
Hindoos, disobedience to parents was fol- 
lowed by a loss of the child’s inheritance. 
(Gentoo Code, by Halhed, p. 64.) The 
first emigrants to Massachusetts followed 
the Jewish law, and made filial disobedi- 
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ence a capital crime. (Gov. Hutchinson’s 
History of Massachusetts, vol. 1, p. 441.) 
We believe that all governments, and all 
peoples, have regarded filial disobedience 
with great disfavor. Even filial ingrati- 
tude, among the ancient Greeks, seems to 
have been looked upon as extremely im- 
pious, and attended with the most certain 
effects of divine vengeance. (Iliad, book 
9, v. 454.) In modern times, the right of 
the parent to exact obedience from his 
children is still conceded, but his powers 
for enforcing his commands are more in 
consonance with the civilization of the 
times. In English law, the parent may 
lawfully correct his child, being under age, 
in a reasonable manner. (1 Blackstone, 
452.) So, also, in American law. (2 Kent’s 
Com., 208.) There can be no doubt as to 
the parent’s power to enforce his authority 
to this extent. So long as he keeps within 
the bounds of reason he will be protected, 
and aided, if need be, by the law. 


TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

1. The tutor or schoolmaster has such a 
portion of the power of the parent to re- 
strain and correct, as may be necessary to 
answer the purposes for which he was em- 
ployed. (1 Blackstone, 453.) The power 
must be temperately exercised, however, 
and no schoolmaster should feel himself at 
liberty to administer chastisement coex- 
tensively with the parent, however much 
the infant delinquent might appear to have 
deserved it. (8 Barnwall & Alderson’s R., 
584). 

2. A parent is justified in correcting a 
child either corporally or by confinement, 
and a schoolmaster under whose care and 
instruction a parent has placed his child, is 
equally justified in similar correction; but 
the correction in both cases must be mod- 
erate, and in a proper manner. A school- 
master stands in loco parentis, in relation 
to the pupils committed to his charge, 
while they are under his care, so far as to 
enforce obedience to his commands, law- 
fully given in his capacity of schoolmaster, 
and he may therefore enforce them by 
moderate correction. (Com. Dig. Pleader, 


8, M. 19; Hawk., c. 60, § 23; and c. 62, 
§2; c. 29,§5.) To use the language of 
Chief-justice Holt, “ A master may justify 
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the beating of his scholar, if the beating 
be in the nature of correction only, and 
with a proper instrument. (Precedents of 
Pleas, 2 R. P. O. P., 47-51; Rastall’s Ent., 
613, pl. 18; 2 Chit. Pl, 553; 9 Wend., 
855; Peterdorff, Index, 296.) 

8. The power allowed by law to the pa- 
rent over the person of the child, may be 
delegated to a tutor or instructor, the bet- 
ter to accomplish the purpose of educa- 
tion. (2 Kent Com., 205.) A schoolmaster 
stands in loco parentis, and may in proper 
cases inflict moderate and reasonable chas- 
tisement. (The State o. Pendergast, 2 
Dev. & Battle, 865.) 

4. Although a town (or common) school 
is instituted by the statute, the children 
are to be considered as put in charge of 
the instructor for the same purpose, and to 
be clothed with the same power, as when 
he is directly employed by the parent. 
The power of the parent to restrain and 
coerce obedience in children cannot be 
doubted, and it has seldom or never been 
denied. The power delegated to the mas- 
ter by the parent must be accompanied, 
for the time, with the same right as inci- 
dental, or the object sought must fail of 
accomplishment. (Stevens 0. Fassett, 27 
Maine, 280.) 

5. Where a scholar, in school hours, 
places himself (with or without permis- 
sion) in the desk of the instructor, and re- 
fuses to leave it on the request of the mas- 
ter, such scholar may be lawfully removed 
by the master; and for that purpose he 
may immediately use such force, and call 
to his assistance such aid, from any other 
person (or persons), as.may be necessary 
to accomplish the object; and the case is 
the same if the person removed is over 
twenty-one years of age, or not a scholar, 
but a person having no right in the school. 
The school-house is in the charge and un- 
der the control of the authorized teacher, 
so far as is necessary for the performance 
of his duties as teacher. The law clothes 
every person with the power to use force 
sufficient to remove one who is an intru- 
der upon his possessions, and the schaol-. 
house is for certain purposes the teacher’s 
close, his kingdom, or his castle. The 
teacher has responsible duties to. perform, 
and he is entitled in law and in reason to 
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employ the means necessary therefor. It 
is his business to exact obedience in the 
school-room, and it is his legal right. 
(Stevens v. Fassett, 27 Maine, 266.) 

6. If a person over twenty-one years of 
age voluntarily attend a town (or any) 
school, and is received as a scholar by the 
instructor, he has the same rights and du- 
ties, and is under the same restrictions and 
liabilities, as if he were under the age of 
twenty-one years. (27 Maine, 266.) This, 
it will be understood, is true generally, 
but. there may of course be a special con- 
tract, which, when it exists and is legally 
made, may give unusual rights and privi- 
leges to either party. ; 

7. A schoolmaster is liable criminally if, 
in inflicting punishment upon his pupil, he 
goes beyond the limit of reasonable casti- 
gation, and, either in the mode or degree 
of correction, is guilty of any unreasonable 
or disproportionate violence or force; and 
whether the punishment was excessive un- 
der the circumstances of any case, is a ques- 
tion for thé jury. (Commonwealth o. Ran- 
dall, 4 Gray, 36; 8 Greenl. on Ev., § 63.) 


Questions, 


1. Has the teacher a right to punish his 
pupils for misconduct on the way to or 
from school? If so, for what offences? 

2. When a parent expressly orders the 
teacher to abstain from punishing his chil- 
dren corporally for any offence whatever, 
does the teacher render himself liable in 
law if he does not obey ? 

These and other questions relative to 
the teacher’s right to correct his pupils for 
misconduct out of the school-house, and 
out of school hours, will be the subject of 
our next article. In the mean time, we 
respectfully invite inquiries on any point 
or points of interest to teachers. We hope 
that before we conclude, we will be able 
to give the true interpretation of the law 
on every point that can be of any interest 
to the profession; but lest we may over- 
look something, and thereby leave our 
work incomplete, we will regard it as a 
favor if teachers will communicate with 
us, and indicate the subjects upon which 
they would like to know the law. Any 
teacher in any part of the land, is invited 
to correspond with us on this subject. In 
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the course of our investigation we expect 
to be able to find answers for all questions 
that may be sent us. We also invite criti- 
cism from legal gentlemen, or any others 
who have had an opportunity to study the 
law for themselves. We are not seeking 
to deceive, but to instruct and benefit; 
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and if we commit any errors in citing 
the law or otherwise, we will be thank- 
ful to the friend who will do us the favor 
to inform us of it. ‘+ Without counsel pur. 
poses are disappointed; but in the multi- 
tude of counsellors they are established.” 
(Prov. xv. 22.) 


THE NEW YORK FREE ACADEMY. 


REE instruction, accessible to the great 
mass of the population, is a creation 
of this century. The honor of initiating 
this great advance in civilization belongs 
to our own country. Prior to 1800, at- 
tempts, on a small scale, had been made 
both in Europe and America, by individ- 
uals; but it was not until the formation of 
the New York Public School Society, in 
1805, that any systematic attempts to im- 
prove the masses were made, This asso- 
ciation opened a number of schools, offer- 
ing tuition in English branches at a merely 
nominal price. In 1832, these schools were 
made free to all. After doing much good 
in New York and elsewhere, this society 
gave up its organization, and its schools 
were afterward managed by the Board of 
Education, which had been formed in 1842. 
These schools, as well as the grammar- 
schools organized under the Board of Edu- 
cation, offered instruction only in the com- 
mon English branches, and hence could 
not offer a liberal education to the poorer 
classes. It was seldom that the highest 
division in the school advanced beyond 
Arithmetic, with a few pages in an ele- 
mentary Algebra. The ancient and imod- 
ern languages were not on the list of 
studies. At that time these schools were 
little respected ; the wealthier classes de- 
spised them, and the poorer shunned them 
as public charities; so that, with one or 
two exceptions, they were filled with the 
very poorest class in the city. In this 
way, then, the schools were failing to fulfil 
the object for which they were founded, 
and it became necessary to bring them 
into better repute. 
This matter began to be thoroughly agi- 


tated about 1845 or 1846. The school 
commissioners of New York city then 
were men of education and means. They 
had the interests of the people at heart, 
and were little swerved by personal or po- 
litical: motives, for the schools were not 
then a part of the political machinery of 
the city. The matter was carefully con- 
sidered by these and other leading men, 
and at length took definite shape in a reso- 
lution offered in the Board of Education, 
July 27, 1846, by Mr. Townsend Harris, 
since the honored representative of the 
United States at Japan. This resolution 
proposed a committee to consider the pro- 
priety of establishing an institution, offer- 
ing free education in the higher depart- 
ments of learning. The resolution was 
adopted, and a committee was appointed, 
which, in the following January, reported 
in favor of founding a free college or acad- 
emy, “in which, while it should be in no 
way inferior to any of our colleges in the 
character, amount, or value of the infor- 
mation given to the pupils, the course of 
studies to be pursued should have more 
especial reference to the active duties of 
operative life, rather than those more par- 
ticularly regarded as necessary for the pul- 
pit, bar, or the medical profession. 

The report of this committee was pub- 
lished, and, at a meeting held in February, 
1847, another committee was appointed to 
draft, on behalf of the Board, a memorial 
to the State Legislature, showing the na- 
ture and object of the proposed institution, 
and praying for authority to establish such 
a Free Academy. In the memorial drawn 
up by this committee and submitted to the 
Legislature, the Board asked that such 
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portions of the State literature fund as 
should be apportioned to the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth Senate districts, might be 
applied “to the support of a Free College 
or Academy in the city of New York, for 
the instruction of students who have been 
pupils in the common schools of said city.” 
The memorial was favorably considered 
by the Legislature, which, on May 7, 1847, 
passed an act authorizing the Board to 
establish a Free Academy ; provided, how- 
ever, that, at an election to be held on the 
first Monday of June following, a majority 
of the votes should be cast in its favor. 
At that election, 19,404 votes were cast in 
its favor, while there were but 3,409 
against it. 

All difficulties being now removed, the 
Board of Education proceeded immediately 
to organize the institution. An executive 
committee, with Townsend Harris at its 
head, was appointed to take charge of the 
preparations. Seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated, with which lots 
were purchased on the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, and the 
erection of the buildings was begun. The 
work was completed in about a year, and 
in the fall of 1848 the Free Academy was 
opened, having a faculty of ten professors. 
with Horace Webster, LL. D., as its Presi- 
dent. The professors were all able men, 
most of whom had not only distinguished 
themselves as successful teachers, but also 
as investigators in their different depart- 
ments of literature. Under such circum- 
stances, the institution could scarcely fail 
to become popular, and therefore rapidly 
increased in size. The first graduating 
class numbered but seventeen, while that 
of 1864, only eleven years later, numbered 
forty-nine. The faculty, which at first 
consisted of but ten instructors, is now 
composed of fourteen professors, beside 

whom there are twelve tutors. 

As we have already seen, no person can 
be admitted to the Academy unless he has 
previously been a member of common 
schools. For admission, then, it is neces- 
sary that the applicant show proof that he 
has attended these schools for at least one 
year, and has attained the age-of fourteen. 

Certificates to this effect, to be signed by 
the principals of such schools as the can- 
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didate may have attended, are prepared 
by the Board of Education. These mat- 
ters being settled satisfactorily, the Princi- 
pal of the Academy directs the applicant 
to proceed to certain instructors, by whom 
he will be examined in the common 
English branches, and in Algebra to quad- 
ratic equations inclusive. If the examina- 
tion be honorably sustained, the person is 
admitted. Attempts have frequently been 
made so to change the character of the in- 
stitution as to admit persons who had not 
previously attended the common schools. 
These efforts have been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful, since any such alteration in the 
institution would entirely defeat the inten- 
tion of its originators, as the wealthier 
classes, possessing means -of instruction at 
home, would flock in, filling up the insti- 
tution, and depriving the poorer classes of 
the privileges. It would also be a death- 
blow to the present common-school sys- 
tem, by taking away its chief attraction, 
and placing it where it was in 1844. 

As we have stated, candidates for ad- 
mission are required to pass a preliminary 
examination before becoming members of 
the institution. This examination is held 
about the middle of July, just at the close 
of the regular Academic semi-annual ex- 
amination. ‘At this time, candidates from 
all the grammar-schools in the city assem- 
ble, to the number, frequently, of five or 
six hundred. Each one of these presents 
his certificate of age and attendance upon 
school to the Principal, who enters his 
name upon a book kept for the purpose, and, 
opposite to it, places a number by which 
the candidate is to be known throughout 
the examination. A ticket, bearing this 
number, is then given to the applicant, 
which is the only information concerning 
him possessed by the person examining. 
The chief object of this arrangement is to 
obtain entire absence of partiality in the 
examiner, so that the rich may have no 
advantage over the poor, and no successful 
school over one which is obscure. The 
examination usually occupies several days, 
and at its close the applicants are assem- 
bled in the chapel of the institution, where 
the names of the successful ones are read. 
Another examination for admission is held 
at the close of the first semi-annual exam- 
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ination in February, but is not important, 
and is attended by very few, as its re- 
quirements are more extensive than those 
of the other. 

The course of study at the Academy, 
extending through five years, is divided 
into the classical and scientific courses, 
which differ in this only, that the latter 
prefers modern to the ancient languages. 
Since a knowledge of classics is not re- 
quired for admission, the first year is neces- 
sarily little more than preparatory to the 
collegiate course. The full classical course 
requires the study of Latin and Greek for 
five years, with an optional modern lan- 
guage during the fifth year; the scientific 
course requires the study of French, 
German, and Spanish instead. During the 
introductory year the pupil completes his 
Algebra and Geometry, studies free-hand 
Drawing, Oratory, and Composition, and 
receives four lectures per week on Chem- 
istry and Elementary Science. In the 
Freshman year the student reads Trigo- 
nometry and Analytical Geometry, with 
all the simpler branches of mixed mathe- 
matics, While he takes a practical course 
in Descriptive Geometry and Drawing. 
History and Belles Lettres complete the 
Freshman curriculum. In the Sophomore 
year we find the student poring over the 
Calculus, and studying Science more care- 
fully. His course of Drawing becomes 
more practical, as is also true of the Belles 
Lettres. In the Junior year Bartlett’s 
Analytical Mechanics, with his Acoustics, 
Optics, and Spherical Astronomy, are 
read, while Chemistry and Natural Science 
become an essential portion of the course. 
During this year we find the classical stu- 
dent reading Horace and the Odyssey, 
while the “scientific” student, having 
finished the study of French, begins Ger- 
man and reads Don Quixote in Spanish. 
During the Senior year, Chemistry, with 
its practical applications, and Civil and 
Military Engineering, are the especial fea- 
tures of the course. These, with the usual 
Senior curriculum; complete the course of 
studies pursued in the institution. 

The method of instruction is varied. 
Twelve of the professors deliver lectures 
at different times. In three of the depart- 
ments, instruction is given solely through 
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lectures. The lower classes are of such 
inconvenient size as to render it necessary 
to divide them into sections containing 
about thirty pupils, each of which, as re- 
gards the rest, is in all respects an inde- 
pendent class. The pupils of the inferior 
classes recite almost exclusively to tutors, 
who are selected from among the graduates, 
and are generally those who have distin- 
guished themselves while pupils. 

The Free Academy has a good library. 
It now contains only about 11,000 volumes. 
This department, however, has been effec- 
tually cared for by several of our citi- 
zens. In 1852, Ephraim Holbrook be- 
queathed $5,000 toward its increase, and in 
1857 Seth Grosvenor bequeathed $30,000 
to be permanently invested, and its income 
to be expended, under certain conditions, 
in the purchase of books. The library is 
open and free to students of the collegiate 
classes, with certain restrictions, however, 
which render its privileges an additional 
incentive to study. The philosophical de- 
partments are well supplied with appara- 
tus, some of which is on ascale exceeded 
by that of no institution in the land; and 
the enterprising Professor* of Chemistry 
and Physics is continually making additions 
to the stock. The cabinets in Natural 
History are, as yet, comparatively small, 
but through the munificence of some citi- 
zens (among them Townsend Harris, Esq.), 
they contain many valuable and curious 
specimens. ‘ 

The internal management of the insti- 
tution is of the highest character. At nine 
o’clock, a. M., the students, numbering 
about 700, assemble in the chapel, where a 
selection from the Bible is read, and some 
announcements are made, after which all 
disperse to their various rooms, and in five 
minutes more the only noise to be heard in 
the building is the voice of the reciting 
students. The order with which the ar- 
rangements are carried out is indeed sur- 
prising. The discipline of the institution 
is essentially military in its character, and 
is remarkably exact, though not severe. 
Dr. Webster, the principal, is one of the 
early graduates of West Point, and served 
with some ‘distinction during the war in 





* Professor R. Ogden Doremus, D.D. 
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Florida. His training in the military ser- 
vice fitted him admirably for the position 
which he now occupies, for by no other 
than military order, could 700 boys, just in 
the transition period, be controlled. For 
petty offences demerits are given, a more 
serious misdemeanor receives suspension, 
while, if the crime be heinous, the offender 
is expelled. 

The system of rewards is thoroughly in- 
corporated with the institution. The Pell 
Gold Medal was founded in 1849, by Dun- 
ean C. Pell, and is to be awarded to the 
student who shall have made the greatest 
proficiency in his studies during the year. 
A like medal, to be awarded to the best 
mathematician in the Senior class, was 
founded in 1850, by Edwin Burr. In 1850, 
Charles T. Cromwell founded a gold medal 
to be given annually to the best scholar in 
History and Belles Lettres. To all of these 
trusts silver medals, to be granted to the 
one next in merit, are attached. Besides 
these are twenty bronze medals, and vari- 
ous minor prizes, 

There are two examinations during the 
year, after each of which a merit-roll is 
made out, in which the students are ar- 
ranged according to their proficiency ir 
study. At the close of the winter exam- 
ination in February, the Junior exhibition 
is held, for which students without blot 
either in conduct or study are selected by 
the faculty. Three weeks after the exam- 
ination in July occurs the annual com- 
mencement, at which are distributed the 
prizes. For this occasion, honorary ora- 
tions are assigned to the best eight students 
of the graduating class, and twelve disser- 
tations to such others of the same class as 
have distinguished themselves by rhetori- 
cal ability; all of whom, on commence- 
ment night, exhibit their gifts to a some- 
times admiring, but more frequently wea- 
ried audience. 

In reading the list of studies pursued at 
this institution, one‘ cannot fail to perceive 
the striking fitness of the course to the 
object. in view. The founders intended, 
not only that here the pupil should obtain 
an education equal to that offered else- 
where, but also that here should be fur- 
nished peculiar facilities for instruction of 

the highest order in various branches, 
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either omitted or carelessly taught in most 
other colleges. The effort has been emi- 
nently successful. While ancient languages 
tend much to refine the intellect, they 
nevertheless do little toward preparing 
man for the actual conflict of life; whereas 
the careful study of such practical mathe- 
matics as surveying and engineering, give 
a young man a capital which will as surely 
bring him ample return as though it were 
money invested in bonds. Such a study 
renders a man useful not only to himself 
but to the whole race. This is the control- 
ling idea in the instruction at the Free 
Academy, where, although its course in 
classics is, in point of accuracy and prac- © 
tical utility, little short of that of any 

other institution, its course in Mathematics 

is equalled by few establishments, and sur- 

passed only by that at West Point. Its 

graduates are sent out better prepared for 

active life than the graduates of most other 

colleges. 

The effeets of such an institution upon 
the city can scarcely be conceived. Its 
influence is felt from the oldest student 
within its walls to the youngest and poor- 
est boy in the common schools. It cer- 
tainly has succeeded in “popularizing” 
the common schoois, for since its inaugur- 
ation these have grown so rapidly, both in 
size and reputation, that the old buildings, 
productive of disease alike in teacher and 
pupils, have been removed and new ones 
erected. The class of teachers is better; 
the standard has been raised; so that no 
one but a well-educated man ean attain to 
a@ permanent principalship. In many of 
our public schools Geometry, Latin, and 
French are taught, while elementary book- 
keeping is common to all. 

The Academy has also had an indirect 
influence in removing from other institu- 
tions the strong bias in favor of ancient 
languages, and against the matheniatics, or 
seiences. Since its foundation, many 
others of like character have sprung up, 
and these have proved by comparison the 
utter unfitness, as far as the United States 
are coneerned, of European modes of edu- 
cation. Our leading colleges are raising 
the grade of their mathematical courses, 

and some are even considering the pro- 
priety of regarding them as more impor- 
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tant than classics. It is to be hoped that 
this revolution will be worked out, and 
that throughout the country the true value 
of Science and Mathematics will be fairly 
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acknowledged. New York City has at 
least the credit of having taxen the initia- 
tory step in this movement, through the 
Free Academy. 


a 


RETROSPECTION AND FORECAST. 


** We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.’’—SuHe.ey. 


HEN Mephistopheles, according to 
Goethe’s version of the old tradition, 
made a bargain for the soul of Faust, the 
only condition on which the philosopher 
agreed to surrender his hopes of heaven, 
was, that the devil should for one instant 
satisfy, completely satisfy, his heart. In 
the words of Brooks’ translation, Faust 
says: 
“Whenever to the passing hour 
Iery, Oh, stay! thou art so fair! 
To chain me down I give thee power 
To the black bottom of despair! 
Then let my knell no longer linger, 
Then from my service thou art free, 
Fall from the clock the index-finger, 
Be time all over, then, for me!” 


Mephistopheles imagined that he had made 
a most excellent bargain; but the sequel 
showed that he had reckoned, as the devil 
generally does, without his host. The in- 
satiable mind of Faust baffled his utmost 
ingenuity; and finally, when human na- 
ture was exhausted, the old man sank down 
and died with the expression of an unsatis- 
fied desire upon his lips. 

In this trait, as in many another, the 
Faust of Goethe may be regarded as typi- 
cal of ‘the human race. Who ever heard 
of a perfectly satisfied man, that was not a 
downright idiot? We live, that is to say, 
we exist, in the present; but as trees send 
out their branches in every direction, we 
send out branching hopes, aspirations, re- 
quests, far onward into the future, far 
backward into the past. The greater por- 
tion of our happiness is drawn from the 
past or the future. We are never as happy 
as we hope to be; and this very hope en- 
hances the happiness of the present bour. 
But this natural and inborn characteristic 
of the human mind, this tendency to be 


dissatisfied with things as they are, is ca- 
pable of strange and unfortunate perversion. 
It sometimes takes the form of grumbling 
discontent. Some people are so consti- 
tuted, or have so utterly perverted their 
faculties, as to be incapable of receiving 
enjoyment from things about them; and it 
is generally the case that such people take 
very gloomy views of the future. They 
are forever looking over their shoulder, 
and sighing because they cannot retrace 
their steps across the arid Sahara of life to 
the oasis where they once reposed, and 
which their imagination had tricked out in 
a thousand charms which they never per- 
ceived while they had the reality before 
them. We have frequently met with peo- 
ple,—and who has not?—who believed that 
the human race has gone on degenerating 
from age to age, ever since the archangel 
with the flaming sword drove our first - 
parents out of Eden. Reversing the doc- 
trine of the gradual development school of 
philosophers, they believe that men are 


.assimilating to the brute creation. Should 


the world stand for six thousand years 
longer, to what a pitiable depth of moral 
degradation must not man descend, if this 
view of his destiny is correct! To look 
at the future through the spectacles of 
these theorists, would be enough to drive 
a lover of his race distracted, and to make 
him long for the speedy fulfillment of Dr. 
Cumming’s millennial prophecies, in order 
that the end of the world may set a period 
to this downward career. Their motto 
seems to be, “make the worst of every- 
thing!” They take a kind of miserable 
enjoyment in being wretched, and in try- 
ing to make others believe that there is 
nothing to be happy about in life or in the 
future. 
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Retrospection 


We had a conversation recently with a 
man of this stamp of mind, who maintained 
that although mankind had progressed up 
to a comparatively late period, yet that the 
race had already passed the highest moun- 
tain crest of intellect and morality, and was 
now looking down and hastening down 
the other slope toward the valley of the 
Shadow of Death. We recalled to his 
mind the fact that just such unreasonable 
grumblers as himself have lived in every 
age since the beginning of the world, who 
have abused their own times and lauded 
the past with the same vehemence; but 
the only answer he gave was to call in 
question their ability to comprehend their 
age,—an infirmity which he never dreamed 
of ascribing to himself. He was honest, 
no doubt, in his views; but if he could only 
be put to sleep for a hundred years, and 
wake up in 1965, we have no doubt that 
he would look back to this century as the 
time of the grandest and most sublime 
development of the human race; and had 
he lived a hundred years ago, he would 
have thought as meanly of that century as 
he now does of the present. The probable 
reason of such perverseness is the fact that 
the evil and corruption of the present lies 
directly under our eyes, offending our moral 
sensibilities, and--since evil is always more 
obtrusive than goodness—attracting the 
lion’s share of observation, while the 
imagination exalts the past for virtues 
which it never possessed, and at the same 
time loses sight of the abuses, the wrongs, 
and all the multifarious furms of iniquity 
from which no age is more free than 
another. The grand simplicity which is 
sometimes imagined to have been charac- 
teristic of all nations in the childhood of 
the world, is but one of those pleasant 
delusions into which men are often drawn 
by loose reasoning from analogy. Tradi- 
tion, history, and remains of ancient art, 
all show that human nature was never 
more refined, gentle, and pure, than it is in 
the present age. 

But what shall we say of the poets who 
are dreaming of the Age of Gold, and sigh- 
ing, in melodious ditties, for its return? 
Happy the one who can believe that 
dream! It gives him one more city of 
refuge from the cares and oppressive 


and Forecast. 13 
thonghts of the time,—a sort of fairy 
bower, into which he may withdraw to 
enjoy an enchanted sleep, while the great 
world rages and roars unmolestingly with- 
out. There is nothing in poetry more 
beautiful than this vision of an age in the 
past when all men lived in a state of inno- 
cence, when evil was yet undreamed of, 
and those physical conditions which inevi- 
tably bring suffering in their train were 
not yet developed in the world. We have 
always admired Tasso’s famous ode on the 
Golden Age, so beautifully translated by 
Leigh Hunt. The great Italian poet cele- 
brates that happy period chiefly because it 
was a time of purity and simple child-like 
goodness, Hear him, through his genial 
English interpreter : 
“Q lovely age of gold! 

Not that the rivers rolled 
With milk, or that the woods wept honey-dew ; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produced without a wound, 
Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew; 
Not that a cloudless blue 

Forever was in sight, 
Or the heaven which burns, 
And now is cold by turns, 

Looked out in glad and everlasting light; 
No, not that even the insolent ships from far 


Brought war to no new lands, nor riches worse 
than war: 


But solely that that vain 

And breath-invented pain, 

That idol of mistake, that worshipped cheat, 

That Honor,—since so called 

By vulgar minds appalled, 

Played not the tyrant with our nature yet. 
It had not come to fret 
The sweet and happy fold 

Of gentle human-kind ; 

Nor did its hard law bind 
Souls nursed in freedom ; but that law of gold, 
That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 
Which Nature’s own hand wrote, What pleases 

is permitted !” 

Beautiful poetry, though false philos- 
ophy! For the sentiment called honor, 
to which the poet ascribes all the artificial 
evils and restraints of modern society, is 
one of the noblest characteristics of all no- 
ble minds. 

And in spite of all that is beautiful in 
these poetic visions, there is tao apt to be 
a certain weakness and taint of effeminacy 
running through them all. Fretfulness at 
present ills and inconveniences, an inability 
or indisposition to grapple manfully with 
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life and to look our enemies in the eye, are 
too often the secret springs of this worship 
of an imaginary age of innocence and un- 
alloyed happiness. It is only to be enjoyed 
asa poetic dream. Only this, and nothing 
more. 

We have known people who, without 
pretending to sigh for a return of this fabu- 
lous age, felt ill at ease in their own times 
from a simple preference for a different 
phase of civilization. Without denying the 
progress which the race has made, they 
look back with regret to some age of the 
past, when they imagine they could have 
found more congenial associations than 
they find in their times. It is merely a 
matter of choice, just as a man seeks one 
class of society and avoids another. Such 
aman was Charles Lamb. In everything 
but time he was the contemporary of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. When ason- 
net of his was once rejected by an uver-fas- 
tidious publisher, on the ground that it 
might offend the delicacy of the time, he ex- 
claimed that he would “write for antiquity.” 
He was born out of time,—too late by sev- 
eral centuries. We every day see men who 
seem to be out of place in this age. They 
are not confined to any class or profes- 
sion. There are pedants now living who 
would have been more at home in the 
Middle Ages,—modern recluses, as much 
isolated from society as if they lived in 
caves in the desert. But to particularize 
on this topic would extend this little essay 
far beyond its prescribed limits. 

We have said that no man, not a down- 
right idiot, was ever satisfied with the 
present; but there is a wide difference be- 
tween this sentimental longing for a past 
that never can return, and a manly, hope- 
ful wish and endeavor to improve the con- 
dition of mankind. The first is poetic, 
beautiful, pleasant, as a recreating thought, 
in so far as it tends to freshen our belief in 
the noble capabilities of the human soul; 
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but utterly wrong and pernicious in so far 
as it tends to destroy our confidence in 
human advancement, by fostering the idea 
of progressive degeneracy. That idea is 
fatal to hope. Its tragic effects may be 
seen in the case of Cowper. He was so 
utterly convinced of the hopeless condition 
of the world, that he could only sigh for a 
lodge in a vast wilderness, where no 
rumors of wrong, or oppression, or deceit 
could affront his tender heart. This is 
pitiable; but there is a noble impatience, 
which spurns the evils of the time, and 
looks forward with a hopeful and undaunt- 
ed heart to a better age, when there shall 
be less wrongdoing, and less unnecessary 
suffering among the mass of human beings. 
One of the noblest poems ever written, 
Locksley Hall, shows how a strong and 
hopeful nature, feeling keenly the injustice 
that everywhere prevails among the na- 
tions, can look far into the future, and dis- 
cern the glorious destiny which is in store 
for the races of the world. Such impa- 
tience and hopefulness are right and en- 
nobling, and are indeed absolutely essential 
to the happiness of every rational spirit, 
that gives a thought to the future. We 
pity the man who, looking down the long 
vista of coming generations, cannot discern 
the dawn of a more glorious day for man- 
kind. We pity the man who cannot 
believe that, in the course of ages, 


-“ Evil on itself shall back recoil, 


And mix no more with goodness; when at last, 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal, restless change, 

Self-fed and self-consumed. Jf this fail 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


The.Golden Age is a beautiful fable; the 
belief in the higher glory of the future is 
no less beautiful, while it exalts the soul, 
and inspires the heart with unfailing hope 
and buoyant strength. 


2 
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Foror or Expression.—The superiority 
of specific expressions over more general 
statements is owing to a saving of the effort 
required to translate words into thought. 
When an abstract word is used, the reader 


oo 


has to choose from his stock of images, one or 
more, by which he may figure to himself the 
genus mentioned. A specific turn, suggest- 
ing an appropriate image, effects an econo- 
my of force, and a vivid impression results, 
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PEDAGOGIC LIFE: 


A RHYME OF TRIBULATION. 


OUNG Jonathan Jones went forth one day— 
Having heard this one and that one say, 
That he would have nothing to do but play— 
To look for a school. It fell in his way 
To meet Squire So-and-so, District Clerk. 
Now the Squire was never known to skirk 
In driving a bargain—in fact was selected 
That the purse of the district might be protected, 
And no extravagant tax collected. 


Then Jonfthan made his errand known ; 
The Squire looked up, and in miser’s tone 
Inquired at once “‘ What are your wages ? 
“The man who journeys by easy stages, 
As does the teacher, must work very cheap, sir ; 
T'll not pay a high price—not by a heap, sir.” 
Now this was very consoling to John, 
Very, indeed, for to school, off and on, 
He had been for years—had attended the “ Institute— 
Had eclipses and almanacs learned to compute ; 
In short, could well fill the teacher’s position, 
And now to hear price made the only condition, 
It seemed very strange ; yet he smothered his feeling, 
And tried to believe it a fair mode of dealing. 
At length, after parley, by dint of good luck, 
On these simple terms a bargain was struck : 
“The said John to receive per month thirteen dollars, 
And for bed and provision to live with the scholars |” 
Or, in other words, he must “ board around,” 
Two words, for teachers, of ominous sound. 


The morn soon came when he should begin 
His pleasant labors, and he walked in 
To the school-house ; small, and very low, 
With windows through which the snow might blow, 
And other surroundings which went to show 
That the District Clerk was Squire So-and-so, 
He found forty youths of all ages and sizes, 
From twenty-five, down to the dear little prizes, 
Whom their mothers had sent, to get out of the way ; 
A heterogeneous, incongruous array. 
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Teachers his troubles all can tell, 

And how his spirits drooping fell 
When he came to form his classes ; 

A little thing, it may seem to you, 

But this forming of classes is hard to do ; 

As those well know who have had a view 
Of the subject, through teacher’s glasses. 

For there were forty different books, 

And the parents told him, with scowling looks, 
That they were opposed to a change ; 

“ For,” said they, “it is very clear, 

That with the many test books here 

You will have a wider range, 

To show an original cast of thought, 

And that you should want any new books bought, 
To us, sir, seems very strange |” 


And so with classes of every degree, 
From the Algebra down to A, B, C, 
With books of the many kinds that be, 
He settled his wrath with a jerk, 
And striving the while forever to borrow 
Strength for the day from the hope of to-morrow, 
He himself settled down to his work. 


It chanced, one night, that he went to stay, 

At a totterlng tavern, down by the way, 

And was forced to sit in the bar-room, there, 

*Mid fumes of tobacco, and lager beer, 

With idlers and topers over their rum, 

Till he longed for the time to retire to come. 

It came, at length, and Boniface said, 

As the way to the attic-loft he led, 

“Sir, you must sleep in the trundle-bed, 

For with strangers to-night are we overrun, 

And the beds are all taken except this one |” 

Poor John surveyed it with anxious eye, 

For it looked like a bed whereon to lie 

Was not to rest, and, in very deed, 

Of nourishing sleep he felt the need. 

Two children were in the bed before, 

And there seemed little room for another more ; 
Too short, by ten inches, the foot-board that bound it, 
But he took a tack sidewise, and slept all around it. 


He whipped little Billy Smith one day, 
And—I ask attention to what I say— 
On the history of this transaction— 
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For whenever the story was told anew, 
With, “Says she to him,” and, “Says I to you—” 
The ant-hill small, to a mountain grew, 

Of hideous malefaction ! 


Mrs, A. had said to Mrs B., 
Who “ happened in” next night to tea, 
She’d heard that day from Mrs. C., 
The master was awful inhuman ; 
For he whipped Billy Smith till his back was raw— 
’Twas the worst looking sight she ever saw— 
She then went on a long yarn to draw, 
After the fashion of woman,— 
How, with flashing eye, and doubled fist, 
He had taken a club as big as his wrist 
And beat poor Bill, on the back and head, 
Till the poor little fellow was almost dead ; 
That the wales on his head were as big as your finger, 
That his coat was all cut to a string—or, 
At least Mrs. C. had been told it was so 
By the scholars, who saw it, and ought to know ; 
And for oue, she thought he’d better go 
And tarry a while at Jericho | 


But I will close this rambling sketch, 

For should I strive to recall and fetch 
From the well remembered past, 

All of his trials and tribulations, 

The sterner griefs and petty vexations, 

And stories told of sly flirtations 

With all their wonderful variations, 
My rhyme would forever last. 


My only object in writing this, 
Is to show their fancy leads them amiss, 
Who suppose a life of superlative bliss 

To be led by those poor creatures, 
Who journey around, now here, now there, 
Exposed to the ceaseless wear and tear, 
That all of us more or less must bear, 
But which is certain to be the fare, 

Of strolling, itinerant teachers. 


Their lives do not flow ever smoothly along, 
And their will is stout, their nerves are strong ; 
Who get as reward “ per month, thirteen doliars, 


“ And for bed and provision, to live with the scholars |” 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF A STINGY FAMILY. 


act INTRODUCTION. 

N a series of papers, which I shall pre- 

sent as frequently as circumstances and 
the editor of the Monruty will permit, I 
purpose to give a few incidents from the 
life of one Thomas Flint—how he passed 
through his boy-days at the district school 
and the village academy, how he taught a 
country school, how he fared in his passage 
through college, and how he kept a board- 
ing-school. In fact I shall trace his history 
from the time when he received his first 
flogging at school, until he gave his last 
flogging, and retired from pedagogic life, 
to wear himself out as a penurious farmer 
in Orange Co., New York. It may be 
necessary to introduce some of the varied 
experiences of the sons and daughters of 
Mr. Flint, to enable me the better to ex- 
hibit the lights and shadows of school-life. 
While I shall remember the faithful efforts 
of true teachers, I shall not forget some of 
the more notorious abuses of certain pre- 
tentious “school-keepers” and proprietors 
of boarding schools. That the reader may 
at once make the acquaintance of Mr. Flint, 
his family, and his peculiarities, I shall in 
this paper describe a tea-party which took 
place in his house. Inasmuch, however, as 
I possess a wholesome fear of bailiffs and 
avenging friends, I shall suppress the true 
names of all parties concerned, for some 
of them are now in the prime of muscular 
life. Moreover, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that Flint was not Mr. Flint’s 
true name, so that the highly respected 
Mr. Flint of H——, lately demised, was 


not the individual to whom the following. 


details refer. 


A TEA PARTY, 

Years ago, tea parties in aid of mission- 
ary projects were quite common in many 
sections of New York State, although they 
are now fallen almost into disrepute. At 
these, the young ladies of the neighbor- 
hood made garments for the use of the 
missionaries. It was the duty of the lady, 
at whose house they met, to provide a 
good substantial supper. The pastor of the 
congregation was usually present, that he 


might ask a blessing upon the provisions, 
the missionaries, and the industrious 
laborers, and that he might prevent the 
young ladies from breaking the ninth com- 
mandment to too great an extent, while 
investigating the affairs of such persons as 
might be absent. If he were unmarried 
the meetings were generally more accept- 
able to both parties, as they afforded him 
opportunity to compare the eligible young 
ladies, and rendered the possibility more 
probable that he might marry some one in 
the neighborhood. 

It was the winter of 18— (I will not be 
particular about dates), and the tea parties 
of H—— were all over with the exception 
of Mr. Flint’s and one other. As for Mr. 
Flint, it was extremely doubtful for some- 
time whether he would incur the expense, 
and it was difficult to make him sensible 
of his duty in the matter. At length, 
after having consulted much with his wife, 
and having discovered that, by the employ- 
ment of a little tact, they might manage to 
make the affair both pious and profitable, 
he consented. Accordingly, on the next 
Sunday it was announced, that ‘“ There 
will be a tea party at Mrs. Flint’s in behalf 
of the missionaries, who are giving them- 
selves voluntarily up to self-martyrdom for 
the sake of poor benighted heathen. The 
young ladies are requested to attend.” 

It was not long before the scandal-loving 
inhabitants of H—— discovered that the 
proclamation was seriously defective—no 
time was specified ; and therefore some evil 
surmisers conceived that the imperfection 
was intentional, in order that the Flints 
might avoid their responsibility. But this 
was utterly false, for on the following Sun- 
day there was made a new announcement 
to this effect, ‘On Tuesday evening next 
the tea party will be held at the house of 
Mrs. Flint.” 

Accordingly, on Tuesday afternoon about 
four o’clock, the young ladies came to- 
gether, to the number of about thirty, and 
shortly afterwards the minister, Rev. Heze- 
kiah Hopewell, favored the assemblage 
with his presence. He was a young man, 
tall, good-looking, with long hair, and 
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spectacles. He was, moreover, unmarried, 
and of highly respectable family connec- 
tions; so that he was a prize well worthy 
the attention of the young ladies. He was, 
however, not without serious drawbacks. 
lle had hardly thrown off the seminary 
swaddling clothes, and his prayers—ah, 
those remarkable prayers—frequently swal- 
lowed up twenty-five minutes, while his 
grace seldom fell short of fifteen. Despite 
his faults, his presence could not be dis- 
pensed with, and was never unacceptable. 

After considerable confusion in the room 
above, where every piece of furniture, 
from the antiquated window-shades to the 
cracked wash-bowl, had been critically 
examined, the ladies came down into the 
parlor, and formed a buzzing bee, at which 
some sewing and much talking was done. 
However, they completed all the work 
which they had prepared for themselves, 
as well as some which Mrs. Flint had by 
some means obtained. 

Meantime, while the industrious laborers 
were cheerfully and noisily performing 
their allotted task and entertaining Mr. 
Hopewell, Mrs. Flint was, with equal 
industry, superintending the preparations 
for supper. The necessary labor in this 
department was not great, since, as will be 
shown, there was no great variety of dishes, 
It was principally mental, and consisted in 
devising ways and means by which to save 
the-cake. At last Mrs. Flint, who had for 
some time maintained a dignified silence, 
seeming to have hit upon the happy plan, 
said to her daughter, 

“Salora, my child, you know that Sarah 
Watkins is going to have that—ah—what 
do you call it?” 

‘Missionary soiree.” 

“Yes. They do get up such new-fangled 
names now-a-days. Well she is going to 
have her soiree next week, and she told 
me that she would give ine a good price 
for whatever cake I had left. Now how 
do you think I’m going to save it?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“T do though. We've got forty pieces. 
Well, we'll take five plates and put eight 
pieces on each plate, then you see, because 
the girls an’t forward at all, they won’t 
take any, because there is so little on a 
plate. So we’ll save it all.” 
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And so it was arranged. 

During this conversation and the opera- 
tions connected with it, there had been 
much flirtation and distress of heart in 
the parlor. Mr. Hopewell was, as you 
have been told, unmarried, and seemed not 
a whit less willing to take due advantage 
of the privileges pertaining to his isolated 
condition, than if he had been a mere far- 
mer. To his lasting disgrace be it said, he 
flirted ; and when Miss Smith looked round 
upon her fellows with a gleam of victory 
in her eyes, the green-eyed monster took 
possession of several fair bosoms. Aston- 
ishing though it may appear, Miss Smith’s 
intimate friend was so overcome, that she 
actually declared upon her honor that she 
could not understand, “what Mr. Hope- 
well could see in that hateful Polly Smith 
to take his fancy.” None of them ever 
imagined, no, not for a moment, that the 
wily young pastor was striving to set them 
all at “loggerheads,” in order that he might 
have the pleasure of arranging matters in 
the customary manner. 

At length teatime came, and the party 
flocked down stairs, not especially hungry, 
but excessively curious to see what refresh- 
ments had been provided; for Mr. Flint 
was not regarded as the most liberal man 
in the district. They soon discovered. 
The bread was good, the butter bad, and 
the tea slops. Serious eyes looked at the 
cake and then across the table; while many 
anxious thoughts as to its distribution dis- 
turbed the guests. Soon it was “handed 
round,” and, as it passed from hand to 
hand untouched, Mrs. Flint’s face bright- 
ened at her success. Gaining confidence in 
the issue she peered over her iron-bowed 
spectacles, and graciously requested the 
young ladies not to be bashful, but to help 
themselves, as there was “ plenty of it.” 

“Oh, true enough,” ejaculated Mr. Hope- 
well, “plenty of it, indeed. Well, as you 
all appear too timid to take the first piece, 
I'll begin. Miss Smith, please pass that 
plate, and as soon as it has been distributed; 
pass the others.” 

This was unexpected. Mr. and Mrs. 
Flint and their daughters exchanged sig- 
nificant glances, and a suppressed snicker 
went around the table, as Mrs. Flint 
angrily muttered, “Oh! the horrible 
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wretch.” With a pleasant smile, and ap- 
parently unconscious of the stormn gather- 
ing about his head, Mr. Hopewell impressed 
upon all present the fact, that it was their 
duty, even as a matter merely of polite- 
ness, to accept fully their hostess’ invita- 
tion. Tea at length was finished, and the 
guests retired to the parlor, leaving Mrs. 
Flint and her daughters to bewail the sad 
calamity which had befallen them. Every 
piece of cake had been devoured, for Mr. 
Hopewell, having assumed control of the 
establishment, had been so considerate as 
to pass the plates around a second time, in 
order that those who before, * from bash- 
fulness,” had refused it, might not be de- 
prived of their portion of the feast. So 
ended the supper, alike disastrous to the 
finances of Thomas Flint and the influence 
of Mr. Hopewell in the family. 

At length, about nine o’clock, after much 
boisterous mirth, the party was ready “to 
break up,” and all prepared to go home. 
Miss Smith had been appointed to take 
charge of the work and to carry it to her 
own house, where she should keep it until 
it could be conveniently shipped. Accord- 
ingly, much to the horror of Mrs. Flint, 
she began to arrange it in bundles. In 
vain did Mrs, Flint, to save herself the 
humiliating confession of deceit, endeavor 
by every conceivable argument to per- 
suade Miss Smith to leave the “things” for 
afew days. But the lady was inexorable, 
for, from the great quantity of work of 
which the party knew nothing, it had been 
suspected by the shrewd pastor, that Mrs. 
Flint had resorted to some species of 
“sharp practice ;” and he was determined 
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that her deception should be punished. 
Finding it impossible to hold the clothing 
in her possession, Mrs. Flint thus confessed 
her sin: : 

“But there’s a whole lot of my own 
work there. Two dresses of fine delaine, 
which would last us our lifetime, a petti- 
coat, and a night-cap, and—” 

“Mrs. Flint,” said Mr. Hopewell, inter- - 
rupting; “you have been guilty of great 
wrong in having brought us hither to ob- 
tain our labor for naught.” 

“Our labor, indeed!” cried Mrs. Flint; 
“our labor! What have you done but 
spark the girls and eat our supper ?” 

“You have pretended” continued Mr. 
Hopewell, “that your desire was wholly 
in behalf of the poor missionary, and have 
brought us here only to discover the falsity 
of your pretension. Now, Mrs. Flint, I 
believe it is the determination of the ladies 
that you either pay them a reasonable 
reward for their labor, or donate the goods 
to the cause.” 

“What is a reasonable price?” faintly 
gasped Mrs, Flint. 

“ About four dollars,” 

“Just what the things cost. Thomas, 
will you give them, or the money?” 

“ Give the things,” groaned Flint. And 
so it was done. The party left, laughing; 
the Flints remained, sorrowing. 

Now, believiag that you are sufficiently 
well informed as to the special character- 
istic of the one who is to be our hero, I 
shall go back to his earlier days, and, in 
my next, give an account of his entrance 
into the district school, and of the first 
week of his sojourn there. 


PETROLEUM. 


HIS mineral, which has of late years 

assumed such vast importance in the 
economy of the world, was by no means 
unknown to the ancients, nor is it confined 
to the United States and Canada. Two 
thousand years ago, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus, the citizens of Zacynthus (Pante) 
were accustomed to collect a mineral pitch, 


called by them “ pittumen,” from two wells 
distant about twelve miles from the city. 
This substance they used as a substitute 
for vegetable pitch in many operations. 
On the island of Sicily it occurred in a 
fluid condition, at common temperatures, 
and was used for illuminating purposes by 
the inhabitants of Agrigentum. Its exist- 
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ence in Farther India, especially along the 
banks of the Irawaddy river, was known 
in very ancient times. At Rangoon there 
are upwards of five hundred wells, yield- 
ing annually 412,000 hogsheads and sup- 
plying the whele Burmese Empire with 
light. In several districts in China there are 
numerous oil and gas wells. Solid bitumen 
occurs in great quantities along the shores 
of the Dead and Caspian seas. This was 
an important ingredient in the Greek Fire. 
It was used fer many purposes among the 
Jews: aud many have supposed that the 
text, Matt. v. 12, refers net to salt, but te 
bitumen, which was used in Jewish sacri- 
fices and termed salt. Salt cannot lose its 
saver, but while soft, bitumen has a strong 
taste and odor, which, upen expesure, it 
loses. Petroleum was first discevered in 
Europe, in 1640, by an Italian physician. 
A petroleum spring near Amiano in Parma 
has supplied Genoa for many years. Mo- 
dena, also, possesses some remarkably rich 
wells. On the shere of the Black sea, wells 
have lately been opened by some enter- 
prising Americans and Englishmen. 

In Trinidad asphaltum or solid bitumen 
occurs in vast quantities. Near Cape La 
Braye it issues from the bottom of the sea, 
at times, with great farce and covers the 
surface to a considerable distance. It is 
collected on the shore to so great an extent, 
for three-quarters of a mile, as to support 
a very vigorous vegetation on its surface. 
On the same island is the remarkable Pitch 
and Tar Lake, which is a mile and a half 
in circumference and consists entirely of 
asphaltum. About the shores the bitumen 
is solid, but softens toward the centre, 
where it boils. In South America, at Coxi- 
tambo, asphaltum is found in a state of 
remarkable purity. 

But with petroleum in our own country 
we have chiefly to deal in this paper. Its 
existence here was well known to the 
Indians long before the advent of Europ- 
ean settlers, but like all other Indian dis- 
coveries, its history is involved in tradition. 
Many vears ago, say the Seneca Indians, 
the Great Spirit informed one of their 
chiefs that, in a distant part of their 
country, there exuded from the earth an 
oily liquid, which would prove a balm of 
healing to the invalid savage. Obeying 
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the injunction given, the chief proceeded 
to the place indicated and found a dark 
eily liquid, which was ever afterwards 
used by the medicine men as a remarkable 
curative agent. This was the Seneca oil, 
so long sold in the sheps and used by 
empirics for internal use as a medicine. 
The early European settlers, either from 
ignorance er lack of refining apparatus, 
paid little attention to the oil, extracting 
enly enough to answer their limited medi- 
cal necessities. 

Petreleum accompanied by vast quanti-. 
ties of asphaltum exists in California, where: 
it has been running to waste to the extent 
ef millions of dollars per annum. It: 
eccurs most plentifully in Santa Barbara: 
Co., about 320 miles south of San Franeisco, . 
where among smaller ones is a vast natural. 
well thirty feet in diameter, which Prof.. 
Silliman regards as one of the wonders of’ 
the world. Petroleum also exists in large- 


quantities in New York, Pennsylvania,. 
Qhio, Virginia, and in several other states... 

In 1826, Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, Ohio, 
wrote to Silliman’s Journal concerning two. 


salt wells in his neighborhood; one. of: 
which instead of yielding brine, threw.out: 
water. gas and oil, giving therefore no salt. 
He stated, however, that the oil: was a 
source of profit to the company, and that 
he looked forward confidently to the time, 
when this oil would be used as a source of’ 
light in our cities. Strange to say. his. 
statement had no effect, he narrowly. 
escaped making a fortune, and the oil was 
still applied only to the manufacture of. 
ointment. 

The first steps toward a systematic: 
working of oil wells were taken in 1853, 
by Messrs. Eveleth and Bissell, who formed 
the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company, 
bought out the principal oil lands at Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for $5,000, and there- 
established a refinery. Their efforts were. 
very limited, and they raised but.a small 
amount of oil, so that they did little be- 
yond supplying liniment makers. In 1855 
the oil was analyzed by Prof. Silliman of 
Yale College, who rendered so favorable a 
report concerning it that the Seneca Oil 
Company, with the Professor at its head, 
was formed and bought out the lands at 
Titusville, guaranteeing the proprietors 
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twelve cents for every gallon of oil ob- 
tained. A man named Drake was em- 
ployed to carry out the enterprise: and 
at length, all preliminary preparations 
having been completed, a well was sunk 
and oil reached in 1859. The well yielded 
four hundred gallons per diem, which was 
then regarded as something very remark- 
able. Soon afterwards, in 1860, a Mr. 
Wood, while dining at a hotel in an Ohio 
village, perceived globules of oil floating 
on the water in the glass by his plate. He 
immediately bought the well and the 
ground about it, and, sinking a well, struck 
oil at a depth of fifty feet. 

The success attending these early efforts 
produced an excitement scarcely paralleled 
by the gold fever of 1848-9, and which, 
even now, after a lapse of four years, has 
subsided in no whit, but has rather in- 
creased. 

Petroleum derives its name from the 
Latin petra, olewm, signifying rock-oil. It 
is composed of various hydrocarbons, boil- 
ing at different temperatures, which hold 
in solution varying proportions of asphal- 
tum or paraffine. In many particulars it 
resembles the vegetable essential oils. Its 
composition is of course uncertain, but the 
specimens analyzed give an average of 
carbon twenty-four equivalents and hydro- 
gen twenty-four equivalents. Its color 
varies, being dependent greatly upon the 
amount of asphaltum held in solution. The 
purer varieties are quite light colored and 
burn without residue;. while the impure, 
of a brown color, leave a residue of 
asphaltum upon distillation. Its specific 
quantity varies from 0.830 to 0.890. If the 
crude oil is long exposed to the air, it 
evaporates spontaneously and assumes the 
solid form. Petroleum has a wonderful 
power of extension. If a drop of it be 
placed upon the surface of water, it will 
spread over an area of several feet. It is 
almost unaffected by cold, retaining its 
liquidity at all natural temperatures. 

The geology of petroleum is intensely 
interesting, sinee the mineral occurs in 
almost every portion of the globe, and in 
nearly every formation, from the Silurian 
to the post-tertiary, more abundantly, how- 
ever, in those lying above the corniferous 
limestone and underlying the coal meas- 
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ures. That the order of these formations 
may be more readily comprehended, we 
have arranged a tabular view of the more 
important oil-bearing groups, giving them 
in the order of time, the tertiary of course 
being the most modern. 

PERIODS, 
Dick ag, 3 Trey nen enf coe 
Age of Cycads. Cretaceous......... Cretaceous. 


Pernsian ....---....Permian. 
Upper Coal Measures. 


EPOCHS. 
iocene. 


Age of 


Coal Plants. ] ce Lower Coal Measures. 


Millstone Grit. 
8. Carboniferous...Sub. Carboniferous. 
Catskill Catskill. 
Chemung. 
Portage. 
Genesee. 
Hamilton. 
Marcellus, 
U. Helderberg. 
Schoharie. 
Cauda Galli. 
Oriskany. 
Upper Silurian. 
Lower Silurian. 

In this table, all epochs not represented 
on our continent have been omitted: the 
ages have been divided according to their 
botanical characteristics. 

The lowest oil-bearing group in America 
of importance is the Upper Helderberg, 
which is, as it were, a vast coral reef, 
stretching from Central New York under 
Lake Erie, and reappearing in Michigan 
and Canada at Lake St. Clair. The cavi- 
ties of its corals are positively overflowing 
with petroleum, and the walls of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian church at Chicago, which 
is built of this limestone, are covered with 
a coating of petroleum distilled from the 
rock. The Marcellus shales, with the 
Helderberg, are the source whence all 
the oil is obtained in Canada. T. Sterry 
Hunt regards these shales as the seat of all 
the oil. This, however, is, to say the 
least, uncertain, since it is as yet unascer- 
tained whether or not they extend to the 
oil regions of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

In the Hamilton formation, we find the 
celebrated springs at Seneca Lake and 
most of the oil or gas springs in the west- 
ern part of New York State. In the Gene- 
see, we find many of the Ohio wells. 
From the Portage, most of the oil of Oil 
Creek is derived. Oil has been found in 
all the formations from the Portage up to 
the Permian, but not in sufficient quanti- 
ties to pay for working, except in a few in- 
stances in the coal seriés, and one in the 
Permian in Kansas. The indications of 
petroleum in all these are so positive, 


Age of 
Sea Weeds. 
Corniferows ...... 
Oriskany. 
Silurian 
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however, as to leave no room to doubt 
that they are as rich as any yet explored. 
The great petroleum region of California, 
and the remarkable asphaltum formations 
in Trinidad and in South America, are in 
forinations of the cretaceous or tertiary 
periods. 

The formations enumerated above are 
24,000 feet thick in a vertical direction,* 
and extend from Nova Scotia to Lake St. 
Clair, and from Virginia to the Tennessee 
river, giving us, according to Dr. Stevens, 
an oil-bearing area of no less than 200,000 
square miles. Therefore the oil is not 
limited to Oil creek and its vicinity, but 
wherever any of these formations are 
found, there oil-exists, and, in. all probabili- 
ty, in paying quantities. 

To determine in which group the oil is 
formed is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and perhaps cannot be definitely settled 
until we are more thoroughly informed 
concerning the manner of its origin. To 
explain this, as many theories as there are 
owners of wells have been advanced; the 
vast majority of which, however, are frivo- 
lous and undeserving of attention. 

Among the oldest and most respectable 
of these theories is that which regards 
petroleum as resulting from the distillation 
of bituminous coal. This theory holds 
that layers of coal were submitted to a 
high temperature, by which the bitumin- 
ous constituents were driven off and con- 
densed by heavy pressure, while the coal 
was “ coked” into anthracite. The theory 
is plausible, but is utterly insufficient to 
account for the phenomena of origin. 
Bituminous coal does not yield petroleum 
any more than anthracite. Dr. Stevens, 
after a long and careful examination, as- 
serts that hé has never seen ‘‘one drop or 
smelled an odor of petroleum in a coal 
mine.” Breckinridge coal, indeed, upon 
distillation, yielded a large quantity of 
petroleum, which, however, was derived 
from the contiguous sandrock. Another 
objection to the theory is, that oil springs 
are found in large numbers in districts far 
removed from coal deposits, and where, 





* The Silurian is omitted in this calculation, 
as it is an insignificant oil-bearer. It is miles 
in thickness. 
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moreover, the only formations to be found 
are those which underlie the coal. It has 
also been discovered that. although for all 
practical purposes the products of coal and 
petroleum are alike, yet there does exist a 
difference in their composition. To ac- 
count for the existence of oil apart from 
coal formations, the supporters of this 
theory maintain, that in such districts it 
arises from distillation of the bituminous 
shales: this, however, brings us no nearer 
to an explanation of its origin, for in the 
lime, underlying the whole bituminous 
formation, oil is found plentifully. 

Since oil is found only in cavities of lim- 
ited extent, this theory appears to be 
strengthened, inasmuch as very evidently 
some of these are of volcanic origin, so 
that they have been regarded as all result- 
ing from volcanic action. This sub-theory 
(if we may so express it) is weaker than 
its principal, since in the oil-creek region, 
there are evidences of volcanic action; so 
also in many other districts. Doubtless 
these cavities are nothing other than the 
result of erosion. One is impelled to this 
belief by the nature of the formations in 
which oil cavities are chiefly found, as well 
as by the fact that oil springs are very fre- 
quently accompanied by salt water. 

Another theory, more pretentious in its 
scientific aspect, is, that petroleum is sim- 
ply a combination of carbon and hydrogen 
resulting during a decomposition of water 
and carbonic acid in the earth, is thus 
enunciated. Underlying many oil-produ- 
cing rocks is the vast limestone formation, 
of great thickness; the water falls on the 
earth’s surface, percolates through its po- 
rous sandstones, becomes charged with 
various chemical substances, and at last 
reaches the lime, which it decomposes, set- 
ting fire the carbonic acid, which in its, 
turn is decomposed, the carbon uniting 
with the hydrogen of the water, while the 
oxygen is set free to ascend to the atmos- 
phere, or unite with metals in the earth to 
form oxyds. This is a very beautiful theo- 
ry, and might be plausible or possible, if 
there were not so many clay beds between 
the lime-rock and the surface; clay beds 
being, as is well-known, almost absolutely 
impervious both to gas and water. So 
that even if chemically possible (which is 
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doubtful), the theory is physically impos- 
sible. 

A careful consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances bearing upon the subject 
will convince any person that petroleum 
has not everywhere originated in the same 
manner. One general theory, however, 
applies to the whole. Petroleum has orig- 
inated from the carbon and hydrogen of 
animals and vegetables formerly existing. 
This theory is well borne out by the facts. 
Among the fossils in the Ohio oil-bearing 
region, fish are found, whose skeletons are 
preserved intact, but whose soft parts are 
entirely converted into petroleum. The 
form of the fish is preserved in the cavity, 
which shows that the change was gradual ; 
otherwise, the rock, then soft, would have 
yielded to the pressure from without, and 
closely surrounded the skeleton, as is the 
case with the fossil fish from Italy and Mt. 
Lebanon. At Oil creek, the shales are 
filled with stumps of seaweeds and land- 
plants, which Dr. R. P. Stevens, one of our 
most eminent practical geologists, thinks 
were, in all probability, oil-bearing plants. 
He is supported in this by the striking re- 
semblance of petroleum to many of the 
vegetable essential oils. In the limestones 
of the Silurian and earlier Devonian we 
find cavities of large orthoceratites filled 
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with petroleum of exceedingly offensive 
odor. Besides, in later geology we have 
abundant proof of vegetable bituminization. 
The great accumulations of bitumen in 
Trinidad and on the opposite coast of South 
America, have, beyond doubt, been formed 
from vegetable matter, which, for a vast 
period has been carried down by the Ori- 
noco to the ocean, where, by heat and 
pressure, it has been changed into bitu- 
men. 

Upon this theory, then, we may conclude 
that, in the lower or earlier geological 
formations the oil resulted from animal, 
and in the later, from vegetable decompo- 
sition. Having thus convinced ourselves 
of its origin, we can in some measure take 
advantage from the theory first mentioned. 
By means of subterranean heat this oil, 


‘thus formed, has been distilled from the 


formations in which it was held, and after- 
wards condensed under great pressure in 
the cavities where it is now found. In 
other cases, where such cavities did not 
exist, and the surrounding circumstances 
were favorable, the vaporized oil may have 
ascended and condensed in the cooler shales 
above. In this way, then, we may account 
for the vast accumulations of oil spread 
through the bituminous shales in the coal 
measures. ; 


FACTS ABOUT WATER. 


ATER is a complication of contra- 

dictions. We have hard water and 
soft water; fresh water and salt water. 
It cools the fires of fever; it warms the 
frozen frame. It gives life; it causes 
death. It belongs to earth, but, never 
resting here, seeks the skies, and, discon- 
tented there, returns to earth again for 
another transient visit. The history of the 
erroneous views which have been enter- 
tained, respecting the constituents and 
characteristics of water, could not be given 
in a single volume. Some of the most in- 
teresting peculiarities of this element are 
given by an English journal, in an article 
which we present, with only such slight 


modifications as serve to make the state- 
ments more perspicuous, 

Water is at once yielding and resisting. 
It gives way, when permitted to do so, 
with marvellous facility. The slightest 
and lightest substance dropped upon it is 
admitted to its embrace, in strict accord- 
ance and proportion to its deserts and its 
density. A grain of sand readily finds its 
natural place at the bottom. A hydro- 
static or water-bed is the easiest of couches 
—so easy, in fact, that some invalids can- 
not bear its excessive pliancy and complete 
adaptation to the form of the sleeper. 
Hence the notion of Descartes and others, 
that to explain the phenomena of water, 
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its ultimate particles must be oblong, 
smooth, and flexible, lying one upon an- 
other like eels inatub. But water of a 
given temperature, confined, is of astonish- 
ing hardness; it is almost incompressible 
at that temperature; for what is a reduc- 
tion of from forty-four to forty-eight, mil- 
lionth parts of its volume under a pressure 
equal to that of the atmosphere? Many 
solid matters—wood, for instance—can be 
squeezed into a much smaller than their 
original bulk. The packer’s art has at- 
tained wonderful perfection in inclosing 
much in little space, but all the queen’s 
horses and all the queen’s men cannot put 
a quart of water into a pint bottle. You 
could sooner drive a nail into a solid cube 
of steel than you could drive one into a 
cube of water inclosed in a perfectly un- 
yielding box. It is the unsqueezability of 
water which gives its enormous strength 
to the hydraulic press. The hardness of 
water may be felt by striking its surface 
smartly with the open hand; the quality 
is also known to unfortunate swimmers 
who, intending to pitch into the water 
headforemost, fall flat on their stomachs 
instead. 

Pure water is at its greatest density, or 
heaviest and most contracted, at about 
four degrees centigrade, or at exactly 
thirty-nine degrees of Fahrenheit, that is, 
at seven degrees above the freezing point; 
but if the temperature changes either way 
the water expands. From the maximum 
density up to the boiling point, the expan- 
sion amounts to the four hundredth part 
of its volume—a mere nothing. If it cool 
below its maximum density, it still expands 
up to the freezing point. Consequently, 
water which is near the point of freezing 
is lighter than water that is only a trifle 
warmer. It therefore rises and floats on 
the surface, allowing the warmer stratum 
of water to sink. Rivers and lakes, there- 
fore, freeze from the top downward (which 
would not happen were the density of 
water to continue to increase with increas- 
ing cold), and the fish and water-weeds 
remain uninjured. Were the case other- 
wise than it is—if our streams and pools 
froze from the bottom—in long-continued 
frosts they would become solid blocks of 
ice; aquatic plants and animals would 
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perish ; and even in cases of partial freez- 
ing, the thaw and the return to a normal 
state of things would be much more tardy 
than under existing circumstances. Water 
still further expands at its conversion into 
ice; but with that we have nothing to do. 
Ice is not water, and with water alone are 
we now dealing. 

Colder thau the freezing-point, water is 
ice; hotter than the boiling-point, water is 
steam. But not long since, the Comte 
Henri Russel, after encountering fifty de- 
grees of cold in Asiatic Siberia—and mer- 
cury freezes at forty-eight degrees—had to 
bear fifty degrees of heat in Australia. 
When we remember that water evaporates 
rapidly at a temperature far below the 
boiling-point, we see at once what a tran- 
sitory, fleeting, and changeful thing it is. 
While we are looking at it, it is gone; be- 
fore we can seize it, it slips through our 
fingers. Indeed, according to Boyle and 
others, water is a crystal melting at a low 
temperature, whose normal condition is 
that of ice. In other words, water is an 
unnatural state of ice; whenever it is not, 
it ought to be, ice. Heat dissolves ice into 
water just as it dissolves butter into oil. 
Butter and ice, nevertheless, are the proper 
forms:for those liquids to appear in. 

Pure water is protoxide of hydrogen,— 
is hydrogen rusted, and that thoroughly 
and completely, as much as iron-rust is 
oxyd of iron; only the rusting is done in- 
stantaneously instead of gradually. Here 
again we have two separate paradoxes in 
one. First, hydrogen is the lightest form 
of matter known, except ether, of which 
we know but little. Two volumes of this 
lightest gas combined with one volume of 
oxygen—a gas only a trifle heavier than 
air, form a fluid whose weight we have 
just been wondering at. Secondly, oxygen 
is eminently the sustainer of combustion, 
the life and soul of fire; and hydrogen is 
the combustible which illuminates our 
cities, warms our apartments, cooks our 
food, and kills us by its ill-timed explo- 
sions. And yet these two together consti- 
tute the agent which we daily employ, on 
the smallest and the largest scale, to extin- 
guish fire! 

When the scornful mother launched the 
taunt at her son, that he never would set 
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the Thames on fire, and the lad muttered, 
candlestick in hand, “I’m blessed if I don’t 
try!” he was more in the right than his 
prejudiced parent. The Thames may be 
set on fire—although not with a tallow- 
candle—and burned. It is a question, not 
of possibility, but of purse-strings. Water 
can be separated into its two constituent 
gases (which is an analytical proof of what 
it is made), and the hydrogen used for 
lighting purposes. An experimental appa- 
ratus has been worked at the Invalides, 
Paris, and is working still, but the problem 
of producing gas from water, at a market- 
able price, yet remains unsolved. The 
process and its attendant essays are not 
open to public inspection, for voracious 
plagiarists and patentees would pounce 
upon cheap water-gas the moment it was 
invented. : 
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NationaL Epucation.—A NationaL 
Bureau. 


T is an old aphorism that ‘education 
forms the common mind.” It is no 
less true that it is education that forms the 
national mind. For what is the national 
mind but the common mind. The word 
“common” is not here used in the sense 
of “inferior.” It rather implies that which 
belongs to all. In the same sense we have 
the common rain, the common air, and the 
common sunshine. They are the heritage 
of all. They are Nature’s great boon to 
the universal race. They are indispensa- 
ble to the maferial life and health of every 
living thing. ’ 

And so education is the life of the hu- 
man spirit. It is the vital air, the fertiliz- 
ing shower, the genial sunshine, to the 
hoping, aspiring, ever-expanding soul of 
man. It is the aliment of the common, 
that is to say, of the general mind, on 
which it grows and ripens into full vigor. 
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It is education which creates the difference 
between the savage and the civilized, the 
pagan and the Christian, the ignorant and 
the learned, the rebellious and the loyal. 
In short, not only individual men, but na- 
tions and races of men, are made precisely 
what they are by educational influences. 
Every nation thus becomes the arbiter of 
its own destiny, the architect of its own 
fortune either for weal or for woe. And 
education, popular education, the educa- 
tion of the common mind, is the Archime- 
dean lever by which the nation may raise 
itself to command the universal respect of 
the world. In this noble work of self- 
elevation, the nation must make itself a 
potent agency. What belongs to the whole 
to do, cannot be properly done by a part. 
That which devolves upon the nation in its 
entirety, cannot and will not be achieved 
by a portion of the individual states. For 
the problem may be thus stated: Given a 
great people, required the means for secur- 
ing to the greatest possible extent their 
intellectual, moral, social, and political ele- 
vation. These means must be commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the end pro- 
posed. Hence the influence and power of 
the whole must be exercised for the bene- 
fit of the whole. 

As a step toward securing a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished, we should 
establish a national bureau of public in- 
struction. We should do for education 
what we are doing for agriculture, and the 
mechanic and inventive arts. 

If such a departmént were to be estab- 
lished by the general government, with an 
enlightened and zealous head to preside 
over it, its influence would soon be felt 
throughout the entire land. Among the 
functions of the bureau of public instruc- 
tion, would be the gathering together of 
all the facts and statistics concerning the 
condition and progress of education in the 
various States and throughout the civilized 
world, and the distribution of the same in 
public documents among the people. It 
might require from the State departments 
of education full and comprehensive re- 
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ports upon specified topics. It might be 
the depository and patron of all improve- 
ments in the material aids to instruction, 
and the dispenser of the knowledge of 
such improvements among the promoters 
of the cause everywhere. It might in 
numerous ways aim to develop a more de- 
cidedly national sentiment in behalf of 
general education. It might exert a pow- 
erful influence in the establishment of a 
course of study best adapted to the pecu- 
liar needs of the country. It might labor 
for the introduction into the schools of the 
people of such branches of study and such 
exercises as would foster a national spirit 
of patriotism. It might effect a greater 
degree of union, harmony, and concentra- 
tion of effort, among those who, in the 
various States, are devoted to the cause of 
popular instruction. The establishment of 
such a department by the national govern- 
ment would, in and of itself, constitute a 
most important step toward nationalizing 
education. It would be a distinct recog- 
nition on the part of the government of its 
duty in this direction. Education would 
thus become a subject of national legisla- 
tion; it would enter into the field of 
national discussion, and be recognized as 
an object of national interest by the people 
of all the States. 


TracHers’ Nore-Booxs. 


HETHER the teacher should be 
regarded as a member of one of 

the “learned professions” was soberly dis- 
cussed, a few years ago, in one of our edu- 
cational journals. As to his specific grade 
in the social scale, the position of the peda- 
gogue is certainly peculiar. The point of 
honor, though a moot question, is one we 
have no disposition to discuss. We hold 
that the teacher should ask, not how much 
his profession honors him, but how much 
he honors his profession. This, we trust, 
is the popular feeling on fhe subject. Yet 
there are localities—and no one need 
travel with seven-league boots to find 
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them—in which, by virtue of his profes- 
sion, the teacher possesses no inconsidera- 
ble social influence; where he is the um- 
pire to decide all points of controversy, 
especially in matters relating to science, 
the arts, and everything having the name 
or semblance of learning. The diffident 
little schoolmistress of seventeen summers, 
who trembles in the exercise of her au- 
thority, has out of school an influence sel- 
dom denied, when, in opposition to a 
mother’s opinion, the child can quote the 
teacher, and say, ‘‘Schoolma’am knows, I 
guess.” ; 

So frequent, at any rate, are the occa- 
sions in which the teacher’s opinion is re- 
quired and relied upon, that especial effort 
should be made to speak definitively, wise- 
ly, and authoritatively, when advice or in- 
formation must be imparted. A note-book 
of classified memoranda is indispensable. 
Interesting facts, items of recent discover- 
ies, historical data, novel and useful appli- 
cations of general or well-known laws, aré 
from time to time brought momentarily to 
the mind, generally resting there too briefly 
to be fixed in the memory, and thus proving 
of no practical utility. Now the mere 
writing down of such facts would certainly 
be one of the most effectual means of in- 
suring aremembrance of them. But, more 
than that, when thus placed on paper, they 
may be so arranged as to be available by 
reference to the general subject to which 
they belong, even when no impression had 
been originally made upon the memory. 

In preserving these memoranda, it is of 
comparatively little consequence whether 
a handsomely bound note-book is used, or 
merely detached, unbound sheets of paper ; 
the important point is, to secure classifica- 
tion. In this, even, any one of various 
modes would be convenient and effective, 
The classes may be: “Science,” “ Litera- 
ture; “Science,” “ Literature,” and 
“ Art;” or, if expediency or natural pref- 
erence dictate more arbitrary distinction, 
“Science,” “ History,” “ Natural History,” 
“ Biography,” * Literature,” or any similar 
classification, 
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Another important point, in noting facts 
for future reference, is, with accuracy of 
statement to combine brevity and conden- 
sation. Time is thus saved, not only when 
writing the facts to be preserved, but in 
the greater ease with which they are sub- 
sequently brought to view when required. 

A rude but convenient, and, practically, 
very serviceable note-book, may be made 
of unbound paper, having this advan- 
tage over more pretentious ones, that 
it can be readily extended to any degree 
that circumstanees require. It consists of 
half-quires, or less, of note or letter paper, 
the outside sheet of each having as a cap- 
tion or head-line the word most clearly 
denoting the subject of the memoranda to 
which it is devoted. It is begun, we will 
suppose, by notes relating to archeological 
researches, and is marked “ Antiquities.” 
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The memoranda next made are of a phys- 
iologieal character; the outside sheet is 
marked “ Physiology.” The next are mis- 
cellaneous facts concerning distinguished 
persons; the heading is “Biography.” 
The biographical notes are placed between 
the others, “ Antiquities” being first; and 
the three classes are thus arranged alpha- 
betically. In this way, under general 
heads, facts of every description may be 
conveniently compiled, to an unlimited ex- 
tent, and any of the sheets devoted to any 
subject are readily accessible, for further 
additions or practical use. Few who have 
not adopted some similar method can un- 
derstand the advantages to be derived from 
such a systematic mode of securing and 
fixing the rays of truth and knowledge, 
which often come as easily and go as rapidly 
as the bright figures of the kaleidoscope. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Epinsureu, February 15, 1865. 
High School.—Salaries.—Dr. Schmitz.— His opin- 
won of Ritter.—Going to the Head.—Studies.— 
Bible Instruction.—Schools.— Opportunities for 
Observation.— Educational Privileges.— Disad- 
sania Jor the Poor.—2Johnston, the Geogra- 
pher. 
I1GH up on the Calton Hill, one of 
those abrupt eminences which rise 
with such suddenness in Edinburgh, stands 
the graceful High School, a building in 
true classic Grecian style, and one of the 
most perfect structures which owe their 
existence to the genius of the late lamented 
Playfair. In position, in external beauty 
and in internal convenience, it leaves little 
to be desired, and one visits it with high 
expectations. The eminence of the pres- 
ent Head Master, Dr. Leonard Schmitz, 
and not less of departed ones, among them 
Robertson the historian, and Pillans the 
geographer, have conferred great luster 
upon this institution: and I need hardly 
say that it is worthy of it all. The corps 
of teachers is always selected with extreme 
care, and such is the honor connected with 
a place upon the list, that the competition, 
whenever a vacancy occurs, is something 
truly terrific. The emolument connected 
with such a position is not higher than in 
other first-class schools, and is not so high 
.as it was in America before the deprecia- 


tion of our paper money ; but the situation 
insures great consideration in the city and 
in the educational world. Dr. Schmitz, 
the Head Master, is well known with us 
by his admirable ancient histories,‘as well 
as by his reputation as a classical instruac- 
tor. He is a Prussian by birth and train- 
ing, but has been so many years in Scot- 
land that he speaks English with great 
purity and distinctness. He was so unfortu- 
nate as to lose his right arm while a mere 
boy, and his appearance is much disfigured 
by this sad calamity, yet his face is singu- 
larly intellectual and powerful, and the 
impression which one receives from him is 
of a strong, vigorous man, wielding great 
influence, having vast energy, and firm 
will and clear insight. I talkéd with him 
much at his own house regarding my plans 
to translate Ritter’s great work on the 
Holy Land, and to write his life. He en- 
tered with exceeding cordiality and inter- 
est into them, for he was a friend of the 
great geographer. He confirmed the im- 
pression which every one received from 
Ritter. of a singularly grand and -noble 
noble nature, joined with a delightful 
sweetness and bénignity. When the Ber- 
lin professor was last in London he met 
Dr. Schmitz, and said to him, “I have pro- 
gressed in my work on Asia as far west- 
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ward as the Euphrates; there I have lost 
my way, and have come to London to find 
it” How characteristic that kind of 
cheerful humor was of Ritter! I have of- 
ten heard him speak in just such a strain. 

Iasked Dr. Schmitz’s permission to quote 
his judgment on the value of the work 
which | am soon to undertake. He smiled, 
and said: *‘* Most certainly; but it seems 
laughable that a man in my position can 
give any testimony to the value of the 
writings of such a man as Ritter. It is 
the mouse giving a good character to the 
elephant.” 

Not much need be said about the High 
School and its instruction. It is large, 
embracing about three hundred boys, all 
of them paying tuition, and ranging from 
ten to sixteen years of age. The price 
charged is so high, that few families can 
take advantage of it, unless they are in good 
circumstances. This is much, very much 
to be deplored, and only makes a visitor 
prize more highly than ever our noble free- 
school system, open to rich and poor alike. 
Long may it be the most characteristic 
feature of our country; and may that spirit 
which would make our best schools private 
ones, and put them under the disposal and 
patronage of the rich, be successfully striven 
against, fraught as it is with such peril to 
the genius of the Republic. 

The system of “going to the head” is 
retained in all the schools of Edinburgh, 
the High School included. Day by day 
the stimulus of immediate promotion is 
applied, and the slower way of taking rank 
for a week or a month, finds no favor here. 
The boy at the head of each class bears in 
every school the name of Dux, and the 
place is one most earnestly striven for. 
The teachers ply the class in every part 
with questions, passing not down in regular 
order, but with such sudden transitions, 
that no one’s attention can flag. There is, 
in this way, a healthful excitement, which 
runs just to the border of what could be 
safely done, and which does not seem to 
overrun it and wear upon the nervous 
system of the boys, The “ perferridum 
ingenium” of the Scot is never more ap- 
parent than in the school-room, where 
there is all the life and the heat which 
are associated with the American rather 
than the supposed sluggish temperament 
of the Briton. The masters walk rapidly 
to and fro, they are alive with talk and 
spirit, and excite greater intellectual activi- 
ty than with us. There are some points 
which we should characterize as inde- 
corum, but which are passed over without 
censure here—the rising in a mass with up- 
raised hands, the snapping of fingers, and 
the pressing eagerly forward to catch the 
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master’s attention. Still, the general order 
is good—in many schools excellent. 

The range of studies pursued in the High 
School of Edinburgh ranges from the sim- 
ple elementary English branches up to the 
reading of the Greek and Latin authors, 
usually taken in the Freshman year of our 
American colleges. The grammatical drill, 
and that in ancient mythology, biography, 
history, and geography, is especially thor- 
ough. German and French are also studied, 
and a mercantile education is given to those 
who require it. In one word, this High 
School fills the place of a first-class gram- 
mar school, a high school, and a classical 
school, and fills it exceedingly well. 

One lesson to which I listened would 
have been considered quite unique with 
us. It was in Scripture biography, and 
was in the vein of a Sabbath-school cate- 
chetical exercise. Notwithstanding that 
the Presbyterians of Scotland are divided 
into the three great classes of Established 
churchmen, Free church, and United Pres- 
byterian, and notwithstanding the not insig- 
nificant element infused among them of 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Bap- 
tists, yet there is such universal accord in 
the fundamental principles of the Christian 
faith, and so little radical heresy, that this 
exercise is not disturbed by any sectarian 
dissent or wrangling, and its practical in- 
fluence is doubtless excellent. Among the 
real wants of our scholars is thorough-going 
biblical knowledge. Our Sabbath-schools 
give doctrinal instruction, and deal well, it 
may be, with the heart and the conscience, 
but they do not give that acquaintance 
with the facts of the Bible, its history, 
topography, genealogy, &c., which, in a 
nominally Christian country, ought not to 
be overlooked in any child’s education. 
That the large infusion of the Catholic 
element, as well as of sects who put little 
or no value on the Old Testament, must 
stand in the way of such simple and unsec- 
tarian teaching in our country, is much to 

be deplored; and Scotland may well be 
congratulated on a better and more whole- 
some order of things. 

I can in this letter reaffirm what I wrote 
a month ago, namely, that I-see little, on 
the whole, that is new and striking in the 
Scotch schools. Good teachers I meet, but 
no better than we have at home: good 
methods, but, in truth, not much better 
than with us. There is no royal road to 


learning, here, more than there, and the 
processes of stimulating sluggishness, of 
drawing out mental power, of curbing 
wildness, and of imparting knowledge, are 
uite as tedious in Scotland as in America. 
n no department of instruction have I 
seen any great deviation from our own ways, 
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excepting that the Scotch teacher throws 
the text-book aside more, and from his 
memory of the lesson, asks all manner of 
exhaustive questions upon it, till it is thor- 
oughly compacted and impacted in the 
the pupil’s mind and memory. 1! have not 
met an instance of that repeating of an 
entire lesson by memory, which with us is 
common in certain quarters and not un- 
known in almost all. 

Perhaps no place could have been chosen 
in preference to Edinburgh for studying 
the best Scottish schools. This city is more 
liberally endowed with such than any other 
city in the kingdom, and families are con- 
tinually coming hither to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a superior education for their sons 
and daughters, Schools as thorough, and 
for pupils as advanced as the High School 
itself accommodates, are numerous, and 
some of them are just as fully attended. 
Indeed, that is in the American sense a 
private school, and though it is under civic 
jurisdiction in part, yet tuition is received 
just as in all other schools. And the prices 
paid for instruction are very great. I 
know a family which expends between one 
and two hundred pounds yearly for the 
education of four girls. A man must have 
a princely revenue to enjoy all these ad- 
vantages at such acost. I thought, when 
I heard the mother complain of this great 
expense, how much better is our own way 
at home, and recalled with fresh pride 
those admirable public schools of America, 
which are so sumptuously and so admirably 
supplied with teachers, that private patron- 
age cet hardly avail them, and which are 
open to all, welcoming the sons and daugh- 
ters of toil as well as of luxury. And here 
in Edinburgh no man can reduce prices of 
tuition and succeed. If this attempted, it 
is said the school must be an inferior one, 
and so it is shunned, and soon dies out, or 
is compelled to charge the current high 
prices. All this tends to alienate the rich 
from the poor, to give an elaborate culture 
to the former alone, to check a spirit of 
true and noble ambition, and to promote 
the growth of that Tory and aristocratic 
spirit which even now is the secret reason 
of Great Britain’s coldness towards us, and 
the wish of her governing classes that the 
great republic should fall. 

Among the leading men who are inter- 
ested in educational matters, the most 
entirely delightful one is Mr. A. Keith 
Johnston, the eminent geugrapher. Mr. 
Johnston is one of the elders in Rev. Dr. 
Candish’s church, and is an earnest Chris- 
tian man, and a most kindly spirit. In 
appearance he is not remarkable—a short 
figure, slightly grizzled beard, and a face 
much furrowed; but so warm-hearted and 
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approachable, so full of sympathy and a de- 
sire to serve, that you are won to him at 
once. From first to last, during these many 
weeks in Edinburgh, he has been actively 
engaged in forwarding my interests; and 
this at the sacrifice of his invaluable time. 
Mr. Johnston is master of all the leading 
European languages, and the range of his 
geographical stndies is very great. He is 
the geognapher-royal of Scotland, and 
nearly all the best maps in the kingdom 
are engraved by him and his brothers, 
They have about twenty artists constantly 
occupied, and their work embraces every 
variety, from the simplest chart up to the 
magnificent Royal Atlas, which has given 
the Messrs. Johnston their widest fame. 
Mr. J. asked immediately about Prof. Guyot, 
and told me that he regarded hii as the 
greatest living geographer. This was pleas- 
ant indeed. The two men are in truth 
much alike; there is more than one point 
which they have in common. Their beau- 
tiful Christian character, their kindliness, 
their modesty, their sympathetic interest 
in all good efforts to promote the cause of 
science, and their profound attainments, 
put these tyo gifted and good men side 
by side. It was pleasant to think that the 
one was one of the last to take my hand in 
America, the other one of the first in Eu- 
rope. W. L. G. 





New Yorks, Feb. 4, 1865. 
The “ New Dictionary Criticism.”—Its Effect.— 
Hypercriticism.— Dr, Webster and the Critic.— 
Development of Language. 
FEW words about words, if you 
please, Mr. Editor. Let me speak 
plainly. I don’t like the spirit shown by 
your contributor in criticising the New Dic- 
tionary, as he calls it,—the new edition of 
Webster. I think the subject was entitled 
to a more dignified treatment than it 
received, and that there would be some 
palliation for my offence if I were so un- 
courteous as to say there was a lack of 
fairness and ingenuousness, This I must 
say, that I never was more fully convinced 
of the superiority of .he great work in ques- 
tion, than I have been since reading the 
article referred to. The writer, for some 
reason or other, evidently examined Web- 
ster with the view of finding flaws. His 
prejudice is palpable throughout the opin- 
ion or judgment which he has rendered. 
Yet, what does he find of which to com- 
plain? Taking the words commencing 
with the letter M, as a sample of the work, 
and the especial subject of criticism, after 
some general remarks, he says: ‘“‘let us 
look at some of the peculiar faults.” All 
that he finds or alleges may be thus briefly 
stated: 
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1. Marquis, instead of Marquess, which 
the critic thinks preferable; 2. The defini- 
tion of May-apple, though better than that 
given by Worcester, is not definite; 3. The 
word mizzle is given, which word our writer 
thinks should have been omitted. 

True, in making these objections, the 
writer employs more words than are here 
used in stating them; true, he illustrates 
his article, if not his objections, with wit 
and anecdote; but certainly these are all 
the faults he finds in Webster, as far as the 
specimen M is concerned. I think, Mr. 
Editor, that I was right in saying that your 
contributor’s prejudice is palpable. The 
reason of that prejudice may be inferred 
from other portions of the article. It is 
doubtless occasioned by prolonged con- 
formity to the dicta of other lexicographers, 
and a natural distaste of the writer for 
any thing having the appearance of innova- 
tion. When Dr. Webster tells Mr. Critic 
to change the spelling of certain words, his 
pride is touched, former practices and old 
associations control his judgment. and 
though little can be said against the lexi- 
cographer, he is commended patronizingly 
only, and side-cuts and sarcasm follow. 
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We profess no sympathy with those ex- 
treme conservatives who have such a 
dread of progress that they can hardly 
tolerate the use of a new word, although 
it may mark the progress of human thought; 
nor with those who are possessed with 
such mistaken ideas as to the original pu- 
rity of ‘the English language. that they 
would exclude trom use, and from the dic- 
tionary, all words and meanings that have 
not been handed down to us through several 
generations. We believe in progress. It 
is written in living letters in the front of 
all nature. Decay is found only in the 
rear. 

True to the genius of our race and lan- 
guage, and the progressive spirit of the na- 
tion, the publishers of the great American 
Lexicon have kept pace with our living 
language, and we have now the proud sat- 
isfaction of possessing a dictionary contain- 
ing not only the words, with their origin and 
meanings, that make up the English lan- 
guage as established and handed down to us 
by our forefathers, but containing also the 
words which represent the’ American pro- 
gress and the thoughts of the age. 


SE a _ 


MISCELLANY. 


——While nineteen-twentieths of the 
reading public of England are much an- 
noyed by Bishop Colenso’s assaults upon 
the traditionary authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the elementary mathematical works 
which he wrote while a schoolmaster, and 
before he put his head into a miter, are 
among the most popular text-books in 
schools and for private instruction. There 
are fifteen of these volumes, upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: Arithmetic, Algebra, Trig- 
onometry, and Euclid. Were he to lose 
his bishoprig to-morrow, the profits of 
these books would yield him a large in- 
come. 

—the varieties of spelling of Shak- 
speare’s name are so many that we have 
made a collection of the several forms of 
orthography employed: 

Chacsper, Saxpere, Saxspere, Schacks- 
pere, Schackspear, Schackspiere, Schack- 
espere, Schackspare, Schakspere, Schaks- 
pire, Shagspere, Shakesepere, Shakespear, 
Shakespeere, Shakspere, Shakspeyre, Shak- 
ispere,, Shakspeare, Schakspeare, Schaks- 
pere, Schaksper, Schakspeyr, Schakuspeare, 
Shaxeper, Shaxkespere, Shaxkspere, Shaky- 
spere, Shakysper, Shaxper, Shaxpere, 
Shaxspere, Shaxsper, Shaxpeare. 


——It is said that once, in the Crimea, 
a cannon-hall, tearing its way thrqugh a 
regiment of soldiers, and leaving a row of 
ghastly corpses in its track, buried itself at 
last in a hillside, opening there a spring of 
cool, clear water, at which, for hours there- 
after, perishing battalions slaked their 
thirst. 

——A bookseller in Philadelphia lately 
received an order from the country for a 
book called “In a Garden.” He sent what 
was desired—Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” 
which the rural bibliopole having heard 
somewhat hastily pronounced, understood 
to mean what she wrote. Washington 
Irving used to make his friends merry 
about an English bookseller who ordered 
the “The Earl of Hamboro,” instead of 
“The Alhambra.” 

—tThe smoke of burning wool, if ap- 
plied to cuts and bleeding wounds, is said 
to produce immediate relief and cure, by 
coagulating the albumen. Ulcers and 
cutaneous diseases are also said to experi- 
ence benefit from the same treatment. 

——Report says that the lost books of 
the Annals of Tacitus, relating to the reign 
of Caligula, have been discovered in Ca- 
tania, in pulling down an ancient edifice. 
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Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Union College for the long 
period of sixty-three years, is failing very 
rapidly. His infirmities seem to increase 
daily. 

——tThe enduringness of the granite 
mountains belongs to the blocks cut out of 
them, down even to the smallest fragments. 
No material, accordingly. is so suitable for 
buildings or erections which are to be very 
lasting. The air can rust nothing out of 
granite rocks ; rain can dissolve nothing out 
of them; rivers even may flow in granite 
beds for miles without making them soft— 
a. €., unimpregnated with saline matter. 
Frost has little power to split them; their 


component particles are bound together by 
a strong cohesion; plants do not readily 
grow on them; they remain undiscolored 
for ages. In proof of this, we have the 
obelisks of the ancient Egy ptians, still 
standing like detached peaks of granite hills. 

—lIt should be known that a small 
quantity of vinegar will generally destroy 
immediately any insect that may find its 
way into the stomach; and a little salad oil 
will kill ‘any insect that may enter the ear. 

——tThe King of Sweden, who is a mem- 
ber of a society of engravers in Paris, has 
lately sent to them a very splendid line 
engraving which he executed in his leisure 
moments, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New York. . 

—tThe following brief digest will ex- 
hibit the principal facts and figures pre- 
sented by Hon. Victor M. Rice, State 
Superintendent, in his last elaborate report 
to the Legislature of the Empire State: 

The number of school houses in the State 
is 11,717. 

The amount expended for the purchase 
and building of school-houses: 


SCM: ssioniax- sims xcs smee $376,815 34 
In the rural districts............ 276,485 89 
MMM once ancceasaneees $647,801 23 


The number of volumes in the district 
libraries is: 





RS NO os owe hrda cd denscs 89,446 
In the rural districts........... iy 085, 992 
LE Ra a eeage es 1,125,428 


There was expended for libraries the 
sum of $26,890 51, and for school appara- 
tus, $137,613 49. 

This was nearly $4,500 more than the 
year before. The entire sum appropriated 
by the State for libraries was $55,000. A 
part of this was expended for teachers’ 
wages under permission of the statutes, so 
that of the $164,504 expended for libraries 
and apparatus, the major part was raised 
by voluntary taxation. 

The number of children in the State be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one 


years, was: 

In the cities (estimated)......... 447,469 

In rural districts........cccccce 860,853 
MMR ARs icicanohens adage 1,307 ,§22 


The relative percentage of attendance 
upon the different classes of schools, is as 
follows: 


Colleges—Less than 543, of one per cent. 

Academies—A little more than 33 pr. ct. 

Private Schools—A little more than 8 
per cent. 

Common Schools—Over 92 per cent. 

Deducting the attendance (reported and 
estimated) from the entire number of chil- 
dren of school age, and it is seen that about 
836,145 persons between 5 and 21 years of 
age, have not been in the schools. 

The amount of expenditures for teachers 
was: 


TEGO COMOD 0c 5 is smcsescexnaee $1,554,212 18 
Ent Fatal Gistvicts. ...6cssscccces 1,539,248 28 
pS eee bere $3,093,460 46 


An advance upon the preceding year of 
$367,573 79. 

There was raised by taxes for school pur- 
poses: 





RS CI iin Sei deg bass céants $1,998,479 67 
In rural districts.....cccccoseces 674,599 62 
Lo ROR ee Pee $2,668,079 29 


The revenue from the Common School 
Fund was: 
From tha Fund proper,......... $154,882 80 
From the U. 8. Deposit Fund.. 165,000 00 
The amount of school money and its ap- 
portionment for the year 1864-5, is as 
follows: 


From Common School Fund..... $155,000 00 
From U, S. Deposit Fund....... 165,000 00 
State School Tax...........00e0 1,125,749 90 

SOLS  ccvsewididecescseve $1,445,749 90 


New Yor« Ciry. 
——The whole number of pupils taught 
during 1864, in the schools under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education, New York 
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city, and in the corporate schools that par- 
ticipate in the school moneys, is as follows: 


Ward Schools. 
Grammar schools for boys..........008 28,838 
Grammar schools for girls............. 25,726 
Primary schools for boys and girls..... 116,918 
Evening Schools. 

Male departments, ...........ceceeeees 14,303 
Female departments,..... beeetceeeuces 6,248 
es ROMAN sas sia kiniscesdonececs 810 
COMER SONOUIB. «iis aiccccedascdcecses 2,235 
Normal school ........0cccccccccccecs 550 
Corporate schools.........cecesccecees 12,461 

Making a grand total of......... 208,084 


The number’ of instructors employed 
(corporate schools excepted) was as follows: 
Males. Females. 
BiG AGN ask cccscssccesdecsce 
Ward schools (including teachers of 


special -ubjects)............ee006 243 «1,777 

Normal schools (includ’g teachers of 
special subjects) ......cecsceccees 8 1 
Evening schools. .......06e0.c.ceee 257 167 
Dil: cstincdiddiuemels 5385 1,945 


The expenses of the public-school sys- 
tem, of New York city, for the year ending 
December 31, 1864, were as follows: 


Amount set apart for school pur- 
poses, for the year 1864....... 


$1,787,043 84 
Am’t expended and appropriated 


1,990,639 83 





Excess of Expenditures and ap- 


P 
propriatious over the fund..... $203,596 00 


The excess of $203,596 was mainly caused 
by the appropriations to erect two large 
school-buildings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


—— The late report of Charles R. Co- 
burn, Esq., State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, of Pennsylvania, furnishes full 
account of the condition of the Common 
Schools in the State, the expenditures of 
the system during the year, estimates of 
the sums requisite for the ensuing year, the 
whole number of pupils, cost of teach- 
ing each, the number of districts, ete., 
for the school year closing on the first 
Monday of June, 1864, together with such 
suggestions and recommendations as are 
deemed important. 

Comparative statistics show that the 
State has nobly maintained her educational 
system, even amid this desolating war. 

While in some respects there has been a 
falling off from past years, the total re- 
sults are encouraging to the friends of 
education, especially when it is remembered 
that one section has been twice invaded by 
the rebel army, and portions of several 
counties have been laid waste by the rava- 
ges of war. In the midst of all these 
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discouragements and commotions, she has 
steadily kept on in her course, with a char- 
acteristic firmness in her efforts to educate 
and prepare for usefulness her sons and 
daughters. 


CALIFORNIA. 


—the annual report of John Swett, 
Esq., State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, in California, is an able and 
interesting document. The statistics are 
drawn out in careful detail, and exhibit the 
rapid progress made by that young State. 
The number of pupils in the State Normal 
School, in 1864, was ninety-two. Mr. 
Swett deprecates the small percentage of 
regular attendance by the pupils in the 
schools at large, and he advocates a larger 
appropriation of money for the school-fund. 
Mr. Swett makes positive assertions, and 
puts down the figures to show that he is 
right; he evidently knows what he is 
about. ‘The fossil teachers of the Old 
Red Sandstone formation,” receive no mer- 
cy at hishands. He belabors them soundly 
for their abuse, and not use of the text- 
books. He says, “there is a fancy for 
lumbering children with books bigger than 
they can carry.” The Superintendents of 
other States may truly say the same. The 
year has been a disastrous one for Califor- 
nia, because of the unparalleled drought. 
In the schools, there has, however, been 
progress, in the employment of better teach- 
ers, in the use of better text-books, and in 
the deeper interest of parents and the pub- 
lic. He looks forward to another year 
with sanguine expectations, 


—the bill before Congress for the 
support of the Military Academy at West 
Point, for the current year, appropriates 
$282,504. 

—Several schools for contrabands are 
located on the farm of Gov. Wise, eight 
niles south of Norfolk, Va. 


ENGLAND. 

—— During nearly three years, the 
Queen’s Commissioners have been examin- 
ing ten of the great schools in England. 
Their reports will entirely disabuse our 
minds of the opinion that Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester, are equal to our 
colleges. The truth is that they are vastly 
inferior. Their teachers are of the old 
class, narrow-minded and bigoted in their 
views, doing nothing to render the studies 
attractive to the pupil; so that the latter 
acquires a distaste for study and becomes 
riotous and insolent. Twenty-one profes- 


sors and tutors of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities have complained of the char- 
acter of students received from these in- 
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stitutions, denouncing them as not only 
unprepared in Latin and Greek, the only 
prominent studies during ten years prepa- 
ration for the University, but also, as so 
sadly deficient in the elementary branches, 
as to rendcr it necessary to incorporate the 
rudiments of arithmetic and grammar with 
the University course. One of the Fellows 
of Oxford states that sometimes he has had 
to remind his fellow-examiners for B. A. 
that they are not at liberty to “pluck” for 
bad spelling, bad English, or worse writ- 
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ing. If these statements are true, as they 
doubtless are, the superiority of Eton and 
Rugby over our free schools is not so de- 
cided as some have supposed. 

—The *“ Working Women’s College,” 
lately opened in Queen Square, Bloombury 
(Eng.), which has just finished its first term, 
appears to have had a fair measure of suc- 
cess, The entries of students have amount- 
ed to one hundred and forty; the largest 
classes being English Literature, French, 
Drawing, Arithmetic, and Physiology. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A good school story is rare, and so it gives 
us pleasure to compliment an old one. Locke 
Amsden' is one of those narrations which 
seem never to grow old. The story is that of 
a young farmer boy, possessing remarkable 
mental powers, but altogether unappreciated 
by his father. An accident causes a stranger 
to visit his father’s house, and through this 
person’s influence, Locke Amsden is enabled 
to push forward. By the aid of friends, 
found as he passes along, he contrives to 
graduate at college, after which he devotes 
himself to the improvement of common 
* schools, and is successful. In the end, he 
marries the daughter of his early benefactor, 
and goes to Congress. The story is well 
told and unaffected. It gives a very consid- 
erable insight into the manner of conducting 
country common schools. 

From time to time attempts have been 
made to change the earlier Latin text-books, 
but only with doubtful success. We have 
had Virt Rome, Historia Sacra and Vita 
Washingtonii. The latter was published 
some twenty years ago and was really an 
excellent book, but it has in some way fallen 
into undeserved oblivion. We have before 
us a new book, by Professor Brooks,’ giving 
brief sketches, in Latin, of noted Americans 
from the time of Columbus to Jackson. This 
is a much more practical and available work 
than those preceding it. The Latin is sim- 
ple and pure, and the sketches are well writ- 
ten. The book is profusely illustrated with 
medal portraits of its leading men, is printed 
on tinted paper and has an excellent lexicon, 
It will prove a valuable text-book, and should 
be introduced, as far as possible, into the 
elementary course. 

Too little attention has been paid in Amer- 





(1) Locke AxsDEN, OR THE SCHOOLMASTER: A tale by the 
author of Mary Martin, &c. Boston : Chase & Nichols. 
12mo, pp. 231 


@ Vira Virorvm Itiustricw AMERICA, a Columbo ad 
Jacksonum: notis Anglicis illustrate, necnon vocum 
omunium interpretatione instructe. Auctore N. C. 
Brooks, LL.D. Novi Eboraci Imp., etc., A. S. Barnes 
et Burr. 12mo, pp. 336. 





ica to the study of philology. Mr. Marsh 
is almost the only one of our countrymen who 
has acquired a European reputation in this 
department of science. Its importance, how- 
ever, is so great that we greet with pleasure 
any American work on the subject, although 
in many respects it may be extremely defect- 
ive. Mr. Wilson® has produced a work of 
great originality, which is certainly the 
result of almost incredible labor. Its first 
part treats of the “Elements of Language,” 
as he terms the parts of speech, giving us 
their history and the variety of formations 
in different languages. The second portion 
treats of the history of languages. The work 
is remarkably free from abstruse disquisitions, 
and is especially valuable as a pioneer in com- 
parative philology. It has been corrected by 
Dr. Taylor Lewis (to whom it is dedicated), 
who endorses it very zealously. The work is 
deserving of more extended notice, and we 
shall, as soon as possible, make it the basis 
of a paper for the MONTHLY. 

Certain kinds of text-books on Elocution 
increase with great rapidity. \There is little 
excuse and no necessity for the publication 
of new ones, unless they are superior to those 
already published. Moreover every person 
has not the ability to make a‘ good bcok 
upon this subject. Mr. Fowle has attempted 
to produce a book to supersede all others on 
Elocution. It is as good as many of its class, 
but does not happen to possess enough supe- 
riority over others to apologize for its publi- 
cation. The author manifests considerable 
ability. Indeed, he must have a very high 
estimate of his own ability ; for we find that 
one-fifth of all his ‘pieces for declamation” 
are under his own name. If Elocution were 





(3) Purasis: A treatise on the history and structure of the 
different languages of the world, with a comparative 
view of the forms of their words, and the style of their 
expressions. By J. Witson, A.M. Albany: Joel Mun- 
sell. 8vo, pp. 384. 


(4) Tue Free Speaker: A new collection of pieces for dec- 
lamation, original as well as selected, intended as com- 
anion to the ‘‘ Hundred Diologues. » By WitiiaM 
Bestur Fow.er. Boston: Chase & Nichols. 12mo, pp. 




















a new branch of study, and if there were a 
scarcity of “ books on Elocution,” then, per- 
haps, we might be better able to appreciate 
Mr. Fowle’s “ Free Speaker.” 

Although Mr. Fowle has not been emi- 
nently successful in his “ Free Speaker,” he 
deserves commendation for his “ Parlor Dra- 
mas.”* Too little attention has been paid 
to the development of colloquial elocution, 
and Mr. Fowle’s book fills the gap which 
has so long existed. His dramas are gen- 
erally brief and interesting, and are well 
adapted to their purpose. The author, how- 
ever, has laid himself open to censure by 
stating that the dramas were hastily writ- 
ten. He certainly has not been wise in 
confessing to a hastily prepared and un- 
finished work. He should have delayed its 
publication until he couldcarefully finish it. 
As it is, however, the book is a good one. 
The work is in good type, printed on good 
paper and well bound. 

There is no greater burden for the pupils 
of our schools than “ Composition Writing.” 
Generally, the whole system of teaching 
“Composition,” is radically wrong in the 
public schools as well as in our private 
schools, academies, seminaries and colleges. 
“Writing Compositions” from a “sense of 
duty” does not profit any one very much. 
Mr. Davis has rendered teachers under obli- 
gations to him in the preparation of his little 
book entitled “Composition Writing.” * We 
find in the book some inadmissible expres- 
sions, such as, let each “say his say.” Mr. 
Davis adroitly throws the apologetic quota- 
tion marks over this phrase; but we cannot 
excuse him for undignified and improper 
expressions, even in the presence of children. 
Indeed, precise and careful use of language 
is most important before children. 

The author’s plan is to begin the exercise 
of composition as soon as the child can talk ; 
for “ Composition is simply the expression of 
ideas in language, spoken as well as written.” 
His first lessons, are adapted to the capaci- 
ties of children in the Primary Schools. He 
uses the slate and blackboard freely in lead- 
ing his pupils to acquire the facility of writ- 
ing compositions without knowing it. He 
feels that the pupil, at the outset, does not 
need “ first lessons” in rhetoric, personifica- 
tion and hyperbole, reduced to the juvenile 
comprehension. Nursery compends of for- 
mal rules, gathered from larger works, may, 
like infantile logics, be ingenious in design, 
but are not practical in effect. 

Mr. Davis’ book is unpretentious; his les- 
sons are simple and practical. While they 
are intended for elementary classes, they can 
be used with decided profit in our High 





(5) Partor Dramas; or Dramatic Scenes for Home Amuse- 
ment. By Wituiam B. Fowre. Boston: Chase & Nich- 
ols. 12mo, pp. 312. 


© Composition Writing: A Practical Guide containing 
Model Lessons and Hints to Teachers and Pupils. B 
W. W. Davis. 12mo, 52 pp. Schermerhorn, Bancro! 
& Co., New York and Philadelphia; Geo. and C. W. 
Sherwood, Chicago. 
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Schools. We have not lately seen a book 
which contains so many good hints, and so 
much plain common sense within so few 
pages. Let Mr. Davis now prepare another 
work, with more extended lessons, and he 
will render Educators under still greater ob- 
ligations to him. 

One of the great defects in the prevailing 
systems of education is, that the study of our 
constitutional jurisprudence is omitted alto- 
gether or is deferred until our youth are 
required to participate in the active duties of 

iety; and too often it is regarded as 
necessary to lawyers and politicians only. 
It is, however, gratifying to find among the 
people at large a growing tendency to inquire 
into the origin, structure, and principles, of 
our political institutions. Reason and com- 
mon sense suggest that such information 
cannot be acquired too early in life, and ex- 
perience teaches us that it cannot be too 
widely diffused. Some years ago Dr. Duer 
published a book’ which should have been 
generally used in our schools and colleges. 
It furnishes just the information to which we 
allude. Where the political rights of all are 
equal and the rights of the obscurest individ- 
ual has a voice in, the election of his rulers 
and is himself eligible to the highest stations 
in the government, such knowledge seems 
absolutely indispensable. And yet it is a re- 
proach to some of our colleges that graduates 
are sent forth who are more familiar with 
the Constitution of the Roman Republic, and 
the principles of the Grecian Confederacies, 
than with the fundamental laws of their own 
country. The stirring events of the times in 
which we live are teaching us the value of a 
knowledge of governmert, and we hope for 
radical changes. The reformation must be- 
gin in the schools. 

One of Mrs. Willard’s works, a condensed 
history of the United States* translated into 
Spanish, has been revised and extended, 
bringing down dates to the breaking out of 
the Rebellion. It is a comprehensive work, 
saying much in few words. The work of 
translation appears to be well done. But, 
either from oversight of the editor or as a 
result of the patching up of stereotype plates, 
the book is seriously marred by a want of 
uniformity and consistency in orthography. 
Pure Spanish spelling, and that of the Span- 
ish Colonies, are found on the same page, 
sometimes ina single paragraph. As a sala- 
ble work it will doubtless be successful in 
the localities for which it is probably in- 
tended. It belongs to a class of works which 
can be multiplied with great advantage to 
our national interests. 





@) ConstitvTIONAL JURISPRUDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Wituiam ALEXANDER Dver, LL. D., late President 
of Columbia College. 18mo, pp. 420. "New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


(8) CompeNnpio pe LA Historia DE Los Estapos Untpos: 6 
Repdblica de la América, Por Emma Wittarp. Tra- 
ducido al Castillano por Miguel T. Tolon. Revisada y 
continuada por Alberto de Tornos. New York: Barnes 

& Burr, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 452. 
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THE SPIRIT OF OUR EXCHANGES. 


HE Massachusetts Teacher, which has no 
superior among educational journals, 
has an able article in the “ Editor’s Depart- 
ment for February, on the “Spirit of the 
Public Schools of Great Britain.” In con- 
trast with the usual courteous demeanor of 
American students towards their teachers 
and professors, the editor “presents the 
graphic picture of a remarkable scene wit- 
nessed at the last annual opening of the 
University of Edinburgh, and sketched in 
the AMERICAN EpucaTioNaAL MonTrHLY for 
January, by W. L. G.,’ Rev. Wm. L. Gage, 
formerly an esteemed contributor of the Mas- 
sachusetis Teacher. 

“Tmagine that it were announced in the 
North American Review, that, in a certain 
distinguished American school, ‘the junior 
boys are compelled to get up at half-past 
three or four o clock to light fires for seniors 
who get up at five’; that ‘juniors are re- 
quired to provide for the seniors, under pen- 
alty of a thrashing, stationery of various 
kinds’; that ‘the seniors have the power 
of inflicting painful and degrading punish- 
ment on juniors for any thing which they 
may please to consider a grave moral 
offence’ ; that ‘the seniors are in the habit 
of delegating this power to boys in a class 
below them’; that among the boys ‘there is 
a very sinister vocabulary denoting different 
kinds of punishments, one of them danger- 
ous as well as brutal’; that ‘there is a 
general relation between the upper boys as 
masters and the lower boys as servants, from 
which a thousand petty acts of vexation and 
tyranny arise.’ We say imagine such an 
announcement to be made; for such a state 
of affairs never has existed in an American 
school, and never can exist so long as our 
free institutions exist, unburdened by an 
overbearing, hereditary aristocracy. 

“And yet precisely these statements we 
quote from the Edinburgh Review, in which 
they are made with especial reference to the 
famous Westminster School; while at the 
same time it admits that the fagging sys- 
tem prevails to a greater or less extent in 
the other renowned schools of England. 

“What shall we think of that state of 
society which suffers one portion of the boys 
in public schools to act the part of master— 
oftentimes tyrannical, too—and the other 
that of servants? Can we not recognize in 
the tone of English schools the very spirit 
which makes England bluster and bully, 
when she can do so safely, and cringe and 
truckle, when to do otherwise would be 
unsafe ?” 

The Nassau Quarterty is conducted by the 
Senior Class of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. The last number begins with a 
really excellent prize poem, “Pro Patria,” 
which would be creditable to any monthly 


or quarterly in the language. “Conflict” 
is a well-digested, clear, and philosophical 
paper, from which we would quote, did our 
space permit. “The Isle of Achill” is 
marked “ Poetry” in the table of contents, 
but it lacks many of the elements of real 
poetry. Throughout this number rather too 
much “poetry” is attempted. “Genius” is 
one of the better prose articles; “ Positive 
and Negative Character” is wel! prepared 
and interesting;” “Stray Leaves from a 
Freshman’s Portfolio,” is a lively and inge- 
nious paper. The Editor takes sperial care 
to disclose his political views. When years 
shall mature his judgment, he may doubt 
his wisdom in this matter. He gives a very 
pleasant account of the game of base-ball of 
the Nassau Hall and the Williams College 
clubs, played in November, 1864. The Quar- 
terly contains in all about a score of papers, 
manifesting more than the average merit of 
undergraduate essays. A judiciously con- 
ducted college quarterly like this must prove 
profitable to students, and should be pub- 
lished in every college. 

Silliman’s Journd for January contains: 
“Benjamin Silliman,” “Geological Survey 
of California ;’ “Mineral waters of Bath ;” 
“On the Nebular Hypothesis ;” “On Brush- 
ite;’ “ Planetology,” by Professor Hinrichs ; 
“Contributions to Chemistry,” by Prof. Gibbs; 
“ Correspondence of Prof. Nickles:” with its 
usual variety of scientific intelligence. It is 
somewhat reduced in size, but is no less val- 
uable. 

The Monthly, edited at the University of 
St. Mary of the Lake, Chicago, Ill., is a new 
monthly devoted to *‘ Catholic Interests, Lit- 
erature, Art, and Science.” The number be- 
fore us is a good one. Among the articles 
we notice “ The Artist’s Daughter,” “ An Old 
Roman Town in Germany,” “ The Silver Ar- 
row”—a birth-day story. “ The Editor’s Om- 
nibus” contains “ Life of a Great Man,” Chi- 
nese Correspondence, and Poetry—‘“'To my 
Pipe.” The Miscellanea is well selected. 

The Student and Schoolmate for February 
has a continuation of the story of “Out in 
the World ;” “Campaigning ;” the interest- 
ing account of “Lobsters ;” “Spirit of the 
Hour,” poetry ; “ Try Again ;” “ Retaliation,” 
a very pleasant+story for children ; “ Notes 
from Freiberg ;”’ a new piece for Declama- 
tion, “ Relief for Savannah,” by Edward Ev- 
erett. This declamation, as usual, is care- 
fully marked for gestures, and gives illustra- 
tions to show the proper positions, etc. The 
Original Dialogue this month, is “On Truth- 
fulness,” and most excellent it is, with its 
pointed moral for all boys and girls who go 
to school. [The price of the Student and 
Schoolmate is $1.50 per annum. It is club- 
bed with this MonTHLY at $2.50 per an- 
num.] 





